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The day of “padded payrolls” is gone, probably forever. T 
In this time of economy, “productive payrolls” are 
taking firm hold in all lines of business. Permanently- Ra 


bound catalogs are rapidly being replaced much the 
same as drones on the payroll. 


Consider how a Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binder 
produces economically for manufacturer, jobber and , 
retailer. The loose-leaf catalog puts salesmen and dealers 3 
in the position to sell more goods. It is the only one | 
that contains price revisions, complete listing of items ; 
and vital merchandise news—and all these points are 
of utmost importance in these days of keen competition. } 
Your market is tardy, limited and inactive without the | 
loose-leaf system. Besides, Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog 


e e e . . 19 
Binders last year after year and eliminate multitudinous 
printing bills. 


Whether you are manufacturer or jobber, whether 
you sell through dealers, salesmen or both, become 
posted on Heinn Loose-Leaf Catalog Binders. Tell us 
your needs and we'll gladly send prices and complete 
information without cost or obligation on your part. 


THE HEINN COMPANY ; 


Originators of the Loose- Leaf System of Cataloging 
349 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Subscription Rates: Single copies, 20 cen.s. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 1923, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 


Renewals: Subscriptions to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT are dropped promptly when they expire. 
Readers desiring to keep their files complete 
should renew their subscription upon finding 
expiration notice in their copy. 
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it is distributed on the news stands of the prin- 
cipal hotels. 
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BOCES OE CCOEOEO 


In Prize 
Fighting 
means the ability to make good 
impressions in three colors, black 
and blue and red—and to make 
them quickly and in the right 
place. Occasionally, a yellow 
streak is also in evidence. Re- 
ward in advertising means much 
the same thing, except that the 


colors are neither specified nor 
limited as to number. 


Present business conditions 
brook no love- feast methods. 
Advertisingisonitsmettle. The 
time for action — intelligent sus- 
tainedactionisnow. Workwith 
us and you willwork hard. The 
pace isnotslow. But the results 
we achieve are worthwhile. 


Work 


Here we work in advertising,not 
atit. Toknow people, to know 
them in groups of hundreds and 
of millions, to resultfully appeal 
to their most vulnerable sensi- 
bilities through a printed page is 
part of ourcraftmanship. With- 
out big promises we have won 
the confidence and the business 
of a number of substantial com- 
panies. Advertisingly we are 
fighting for them and with them. 


A Clue 


If you believe that your market 
should absorbmore merchandise 
bearing your mark—if your per 
unit sales cost must come down 
and a rising volumeensue—then 
investigate our unusual service. 
What we are doing for others is 
agood clue for you. A request 
for an informal discussion —in 
your office or ours—implies no 
obligationon your part. Weshall 
do our best to make the time you 
spend profitable to you. 


Turner-Wagener Co. 
Business-Building Advertising 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


“A good advertising connection will help 
you make your dollar go farther, but not so 
far that it will never come back.”” J .H.T. 


COCCLELOEEECE 
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Forrest U. WessTER, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, and recently vice 
president of Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, has been made 
advertising manager of The Cutler-Ham- 
mer Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
makers of electric control devices. 


L. C. SADD succeeds M. A. MAZE as sales 
manager of the Standard Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., successors of the 
Watson Paint & Glass Company, also of 
Pittsburgh. 


R. H. MILLER has been appointed sales 
manager of the new sales division of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company at Albany, 
New York. Mr. Miller has been a mem- 
ber of the company’s north Atlantic dis- 
trict for some time in charge of the Albany 
store and warehouse. 


The Holeproof Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, announces the appointment of 
James B. MELICK as general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Melick was formerly manager 
of the industrial engineering department of 
the Arthur Anderson Company, Chicago. 


H. G. KENAGy, at one time assistant di- 
rector of the bureau of personnel research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, and more recently a member of the 
sales research department of the Procter 
& Gamble Distributing Company, Cincin- 
natti, has joined Armour & Company, Chi- 
cago packers, as director of training. Mr. 
Kenagy is a frequent contributor to Sales 
Management. 


JoHN J. ARMSTRONG, vice president in 
charge of purchases for the Masback Hard- 
ware Company, Inc., New York City, has 
resigned. Mr. Armstrong joined the Mas- 
back organization twenty-seven years ago, 
and has served as packer, salesman, buyer, 
secretary and vice president, successively. 
He has not announced his new connection. 


The Flint Motor Company, Flint, Michi- 
gan, announces the election of R. H. MULCH 
of Toronto, as vice president and general 
manager, and C. O. MINIGER of Toledo as 
chairman of the executive committee. 


—ourtesy, ‘The Pullman Company 


OswaLp J. ARNOLD of Chicago, secretary 
and actuary of the Illinois Life Insurance 
Company, has resigned to become president 
of the Northwestern National Life Insur- 
ance Company of Minneapolis. Joun T. 
BAXTER, former president of the North- 
western National Life, passed away sev- 
eral months ago. Bert J. STOOKEY, who 
has been assistant secretary at the Illinois 
Life, will succeed Mr. Arnold as secretary. 


J. A. MILter, formerly general manager 
of the Sterling Tire Corporation, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, has been made treasurer 
and general manager of the Erie Rubber 
Corporation, Sandusky, Ohio. 


The National Pipe Bending Company, 
New Haven, Conn., recently elected R. 0. 
ABBOTT treasurer and director. Mr. Abbott 
was formerly sales manager for the Fors- 
berg Manufacturing Company, New Ha- 
ven, which was at one time connected with 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 


E. M. Pitts, formerly merchandising 
manager of the Philadelphia North A meri- 
can, has been made manager of the ad- 
vertising department of the Sun-Maid Rai- 
sin Growers Association, Fresno, Calif. 


The Bonded Tobacco Company, Inc., 
New York City, marketers of de-nicotined 
cigars and cigarettes, has elected HUBERT 
SACKETT president. Mr. Sackett was for- 
merly general sales manager of the N. K. 
Fairbank Company, New York, now known 
as the Gold Dust Corporation. 


C. F. Boyer, who has been general sales 
manager for the Gustav J. Gruendler Man- 
ufacturing Company, St. Louis, has re- 
signed to engage in business for himself. 
He is succeeded by T. L. Lark, who steps 
up from the position as sales promotion 
manager. 


W. S. Yue, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the National Salesmen’s Train- 
ing Association, Chicago, has joined the 
Dartnell Corporation as district sales man- 
ager for Chicago. 


COMMANDER JAMES GILLIES, C.B.E., mas- 
ter of the Canadian Pacific liner “Empress 
of Scotland,” has been appointed general 
manager of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., to succeed the late SIR THOMAS 
FISHER. 
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Cut Prices, Inside Discounts and 
Concessions 


How the Growing Practice of ‘‘Baiting’’ Chain Stores is Breaking 
Down Sound Merchandising Methods and Hurting Business 


By a Chicago Sales Manager 


vertising manager of a large 

retail organization came to 
us with a double page advertise- 
ment layout. He wanted us to pay 
for a generous portion of this 
space, in which our products were 
to be featured—at a cut price. 


He explained that his company 
was preparing to run a huge anni- 
versary sale which would be the 
biggest merchandising event they 
had ever attempted. This concern 
being one of our largest customers, 
had some influence with us, of 
course. We gave their offer very 
careful consideration. We threshed 
it over from every possible angle. 
Then we finally decided to turn it 
down, 

They did not hesitate to try to 
force us to “come through.” They 
reminded us of the huge volume of 
our merchandise sold by their or- 
ganization. They pointed out that 
our paying for this advertisement 
would go a long way towards earn- 
ing their everlasting good-will. To 
hear them tell it, every one of their 
clerks would, as a result of this 
advertisement, take a keen delight 
In pushing our merchandise. 

Nevertheless, we stood by our 
original decision to turn down 
the proposition, Imagine our sur- 
Prise, when a few days before the 
date set for the opening of the 
anniversary sale, the double-page 


Mca years ago the ad- 


advertisement appeared, with our 
products. prominently featured in 
the largest “box” in the advertise- 
ment. And our leaditig brand was, 
of course, quoted at cut prices. 

When we got in touch with the 
advertising manager he said that 
our refusal came too late to stop 
the appearance of the advertise- 
ment and that they had decided to 
let it go through in spite of our 
refusal to pay for the space occu- 
pied. 

The Wrong Tactics 


While this retailer was out so- 
liciting other manufacturers to 
contribute a share of the cost of 
the advertising several manufac- 
turers called us on the telephone 
and asked if we were going to 
contribute. We told them all of 
our decision to stay out. Some of 
them turned it down because we 
had said we were going to refuse. 
Then when they saw our adver- 
tisement in a prominent space they 
naturally thought that we had mis- 
represented the facts. One or two 
of them still feel that we were 
finally bulldozed into paying for 
the space. And we could hardly 
blame them ‘for thinking we had 
misrepresented, for this store is 
well known for its ability to juggle 
manufacturers out of all kinds of 
concessions, advertising allow- 
ances and rebates of one kind or 
another, 


-to contribute. 


I cite this incident to show how 
manufacturers are constantly be- 
ing “worked” for all kinds of con- 
cessions, allowances, advertising 
rebates, and various other schemes 
which are in reality nothing more 
than price-cuts. 

Because our brands are, in cer- 
tain territories, leading sellers we 
are constantly being approached 
by the chain stores and the large 
department stores for concessions 
of all kinds. Scarcely a day passes 
without some sort of a plea for 
some manner of concession or 
allowance. And we are constantly 
being telephoned by neighboring 
manufacturers in our city who 
have been solicited. They want to 
know whether or not we are going 
In many cases I 
find that the solicitors have al- 
ready spread the word that we 
have contributed, even though we 
have refused. 


Just recently a chain store got 
up a special cooperative advertis- 
ing plan. When they came to us 
to solicit our support they men- 
tioned three of the best known 
national advertisers, claiming that 
all three of these advertisers had 
agreed to support the plan. We 
told the solicitor to come back 
later. As soon as he left we got 
in touch with these three manu- 
facturers. All of them vigorously 
denied that they had agreed to 
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support the plan. And all of them 
told us that they had been solicited 
and were informed that we had 
agreed to come in. 


This particular plan fell through 
simply because the manufacturers 
caught on to the fact that they 
were being used against each 
other to force them all to come in. 

If we manufacturers could just 
realize how we are being jockied 
against each other for all manner 
of price cuts, allowances and con- 
cessions, I am sure that a great 
deal of the present day price-cut- 
ting and concession-making would 
soon come to an end. Nine times 
out of ten a manufacturer falls for 
an advertising allowance or a price 
concession simply because he is 
convinced that all the other manu- 
facturers are doing the same: 


A One-Price Policy 


Since the war it seems that there 
has been an epidemic of price-cut- 
ting in many lines of business. 
This is partially due to the grow- 
ing strength of the chain stores 
and their insistence for inside 
prices—prices that in many cases 
preclude the possibility of profit. 

As everybody knows, price-cut- 
ting may be disguised in many 
forms. It may take the form of a 
special allowance for advertising, 
a rebate on each case of goods for 
special window display coopera- 
tion, an allowance for “introduc- 
tory” work, or a number of forms 
of downright price-cutting. The 
chain stores have grown expert at 
thinking up new and obviously 
logical reasons for getting special 
prices. 

We have a set policy. Where a 
chain store maintains warehouses 
and buys in quantities comparable 
with jobbing purchases we allow 
the jobbing discount, and recognize 
the chain stores as jobbers, that is, 
giving them exactly the same price 
as we give our jobbers. We do 
not deliver our goods to individual 
stores of chain store organizations, 
nor will we make shipments to in- 
dividual units of chain stores. We 
feel that in this way we are giving 
the chain stores all the cooperation 
they are entitled to, and at the 
same time we are still playing fair 
with our jobbers. We have ad- 
hered rigidly to this policy, often 
at the cost of the temporary loss 
of business. But in the long run 
we know that it has paid us. 


Several years ago we had an ex- 
perience of this sort which shows 
how it pays to establish a policy 
and stick to it. A chain store 
organization which had enjoyed 
a phenomenal growth began de- 
manding better prices than we 
were allowing. In a certain large 
city our leading item commands 
perhaps seventy per cent of the re- 
tail trade. This chain store organ- 
ization sent a man to manage all 
its stores in that city. He had a 
great reputation as a price haggler, 


For reasons which are apparent 
it is impossible to reveal the name 
of the writer of this article. He 
is well known to the editors and 
is the sales manager of a very 
aggressive yet old established busi- 
ness, nationally known through 
years of advertising. 


He points out some of the pit- 
falls that beset the manufacturer 
who does not establish a policy 
and stick to it—who allows ex- 
pediency to govern his transac- 
tions with the big buyers. And he 
also shows how a fair policy, 
strictly maintained, wins in the 
long run, in spite of occasional 
temporary set-backs. 


and he was told to batter down 
price and whip all the manufactur- 
ers into line. 


Shortly after he arrived in town 
he sent for our city sales manager 
at that point and asked for lower 
prices. He used all the ancient 
reasons or alleged reasons to jus- 
tify his demand for lower prices. 
He tried to tell us how much it 
meant to have all their clerks push- 
ing our brand. He tried to show 
us how easy it would be to accept 
the lower prices of competitors and 
displace our brands. But we had 
been through all kinds of similar 
experiences, and although we 
treated him with every courtesy 
and handled the situation with all 
possible tact, we flatly refused to 
make any kind of price concession. 

Then he threatened to throw out 
our line from all the stores. We 
still maintained our stand. And on 
a certain date all store managers 
were advised to start pushing a 
competitive brand, and to send in 


no more requisitions for our 
brands. 
Naturally, we disliked to be 


forced into such a situation. We 
realize that it is to our advantage 


to have our products on sale in 
every store. But, nevertheless, 
we felt that we could not hold 
our self-respect and allow this one 
organization an inside price. Fur- 
thermore, we knew that to make it 
easy for them to cut prices would 
simply mean that we were helping 
them switch a certain volume of 
business away from our independ- 
ent dealers. We knew that it would 
create no new customers, and add 
nothing to the total volume of our 
business. 

Our first step was to take a map 
of this city and locate each of their 


stores. Then we located each of 
the independent stores in the 
neighborhoods surrounding the 


chain store branches. We made a 
special drive on each of these in- 
dependent stores. We _ installed 
window displays, put in interior 
displays, saw to it that all the in- 
dependent stores were well stocked 
with our brands. Wherever pos- 
sible we located posters in the vic- 
inity of the chain stores. 


In two weeks we had the chain 
stores coming our way. They 
came to us and placed a large order 
and requested immediate delivery, 
and said nothing more about cut 
prices or special concessions of any 
kind. I am not reciting this inci- 
dent for the purpose of gloating, 
but to show that the manufacturer 
who stands pat on his established 
policies will win out in the long 
run. 


Our Record was Clear 


About a year after this incident 
this chain of stores went into the 
hands of a receiver and was later 
taken over by a rival chain. Of 
course the purchasers had access to 
the books of the bankrupt organi- 
zation. When they saw how many 
manufacturers had been granting 
lower prices to the other chain 
there was certainly some tall ex- 
plaining done by some manufac- 
turers. But our slate was clean. 
We did not have to explain any- 
thing because our prices were €X- 
actly the same to both concerns. 

Whenever a chain store, a mail 
order house, or a big department 
store comes to us for concessions 
or allowances of any kind, we con- 
sider their proposition with the ut 
most care. The first thing we ask 
ourselves is, “Will this plan help 
create any new customers or usef> 

(Continued on page 326) 
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Globe-Trotting Sales Manager Tells 
What He Found in Europe 


A Series of Articles on Selling Conditions in Europe Based on 
Recent Observations of a Well Known American Sales Manager 


HEN I set sail for Europe 
W: staff of thirty salesmen, 

members of my own crew, 
were down to see me off. Without 
my knowledge, they had arranged 
for a “party” in my stateroom. 
There must have been twenty bot- 
tles of illicit Scotch, and stewards 
had been bribed to supply all the 
cracked ice and bubbly water in 
the world. 

I was the only sober one when 
the lines were cast off and we 
headed for Havre. Those boys 
edged back into the maelstrom of 
New York, singing “A Hot Time 
Mama Doesn’t Want a Cold Time 
Papa.” 

It was considered quite the 
proper thing to do. A sales man- 
ager was headed for Europe to in- 
vestigate conditions there and to 
plant the seed for world-wide busi- 
ness distribution of a well-known 
product. 


What to Do in Paris 


A very fine member of our or- 
ganization sneaked up to me, dur- 
ing the celebration and, putting his 
arm around my neck, said: “Give 
my regards to the boulevards of 
Paris. By all means see Mont- 
martre, from end to end. Gee, I 
envy you! Get all the booze you 
want without sneaking it under the 
table. A month in Paris must be 
a month in heaven.” 

Unintentionally, he was giving 
away one of the reasons why sales 
Managers fear to start European 
connections with American sales- 
men, 

Ido not want to intimate that 
because of restrictions and prohibi- 
tion in this country, it is out of the 
question to send American repre- 
sentatives abroad, but I do think 
that difficulties surround the situa- 
tion, augmented and encouraged 
by the license which is in vogue 
on the other side. Here were men, 
and very fine and talented sales- 
men indeed, who, at the first sug- 
gestion of life in Europe, turned 


intuitively to a bottle of cham- 
pagne or a glass of “The wine of 
the country.” The salesman who 
drinks is a poor bet. No profes- 
sion I can think of at the moment 
demands so much of sobriety and 
level-headedness. And this situa- 
tion is all the more important when 


appeared ripe for an investigation. 
We intended to tackle it in earnest 
and my vacation was turned into 
a business trip. I was to look over 
the field, study foreign methods of 
selling and of distribution, and re- 
turn with a budget of invaluable 
information. And I _ had_ two 


Almost every city or village in Europe has its Market Court or “Grand Place,” 
where, on certain days, flowers and foodstuffs are sold. The attendance 


is large. 


And it was in this environment that an ambitious Amer- 


ican salesman set up a booth to advertise his product. 


relationship with foreigners is un- 
derstood. They are laughing at us. 
They expect us to take advantage 
of their menus and their license. 
The most impressive thing an 
American can do abroad is to stay 
continually and persistently sober. 
Respect comes his way in large 
and juicy hunks. 

I recall what a customer said to 
me one day in Montreal, Canada. 


“T should think,” he said, “that 
you would have your own troubles 
sending representatives to our sec- 
tion. They can get anything they 
want to drink. How do you man- 
age it?” 

But when a salesman is three 
thousand miles or more away from 
headquarters, the problem may 
easily become acute. 

Our product has shown every 
year an increase in sales in seven 
countries abroad. The opportunity 


months at my disposal. What 
chance did an American product 
stand abroad? Was it better to 
conduct business through a foreign 
distributor who employed his own 
salesman, or spike the territories 
with high-powered Americans who 
must make friends for the goods 
and employ selling methods which 
had shown profit at home? To 
what extent could we afford to 
send our own crew across wide 
waters? 

In the smoking salon one even- 
ing I met a smart young chap who 
had undertaken to engineer the 
destinies of seven Americans 
abroad, on a selling orgie. At 
home, his record had been envi- 
able. That was the reason he had 
been selected. His men were wait- 
ing for him in Paris. 

The main-spring of his morale 
had snapped before we _ were 
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Weighing in the hay, Isle of Marken, Holland. For all the primitive character 
of merchandising, it was on Marken that a little shop displayed numerous 
American manufactured articles—including razor blades and soap. 


twenty-four hours out. His patron- 
age of the bar was an astounding 
achievement, and there was not a 
ship pool or poker game that did 
not invite his attention. It was 
during a more sober moment that 
we discussed our individual prob- 
lems. 

“TI have gone to bed in my dress 
suit every night since we started,” 
he declared, “but when I reach 
Paris it will be all work and no 
play, I suppose. I’m not afraid of 
the job I have to do. You hear the 
wise ones state that an American 
salesman abroad makes a mess of 
it, nine times in ten; just can’t 
seem to assimilate their methods 
and ideas. 

“But I claim it is easy enough 
if you play the diplomat. My 
house wants me to see why it is 
that a certain safety razor and its 
blades dominate the foreign busi- 
ness. Returning Americans, and 
their buying aggregate in a year, 
on the other side, is a handsome 
little item, report that our product 
and our blades are as easy to find 
in London, Paris, and other im- 
portant centers, asa concierge who 
won't accept a tip. And the uglier 
phase of it is that this vast army 
of travelers are weaned away from 
our razor and our blades, by the 
enforced use of a competitive prod- 
uct. They return, and continue a 
habit that was cultivated in Eu- 
rope. The trouble is, the men 
who have been over here before 
to investigate were pussy-footers. 
They were afraid to buck the game. 
I’m not going to stand any funny 


’ 


business; I’m going to tell ’em 


where they get off—these frumpy 
shop-keepers who can be subsi- 
dized if you give them the torn 
half of a ten-franc note.” 


Six weeks later, I met this young 
man in Brussels, He looked ex- 
ceedingly seedy, and dissipated. 
Much of his swank had dis- 
appeared. 

“How are things going?” I in- 
quired, “and did your ideas work 
out as you expected?” 

“Hell!” was the discouraged re- 
sponse, “all I ask is to get back to 
God’s country. It’s ro good—this 
trying to drive any sense into these 
infernal barbarians. They are a 
thousand years behind the times, 
and glory in it. That competitor 
of ours has such a running start 
there’s no catching up with him. 
You can buy that razor and its 
blades from Hongkong to the tini- 
est French village.” 


This was true, of course. I my- 
self purchased a packet of Gillette 
blades on the Isle of Marken, Hol- 
land. They were in the window of 
a tiny shop in Moret, on the edge 
of the great French forests; they 
invited your patronage in a one- 
room chalet store high in the Swiss 
Alps. But this did not mean that 
it would be impossible for another 
institution to win equal favor and 
distribution. 

My young friend invited me to 
have a drink. Over it, I said: “Do 
you think it is safe to nibble at 
even mild wines, during business 
hours? Wouldn't a salesman be 
better off without any at all while 
he is on the firing line here?” 


For answer, he pulled a bit of 
crumpled paper from his yest 
pocket. Obviously it had been 
treasured as a magic talisman of 
self-defense in just such emergen- 
cies as this. : 

“Here,” said he, “is what Colone| 
Huston, who once owned the New 
York Yankees, and is a regular 
bird, remarked to a ship-news re- 
porter when he took the Laconia 
for Europe: ‘The average he-man 
American is law-abiding. He dis- 
likes violating the law. He can’t 
be persuaded that the Volstead act 
is a law. He ignores it, and that 
is all there is left for him to do, 
I drink and I have not stopped 
drinking. Most every man of in- 
terest I know drinks. I don’t know 
anyone in New York that doesn't, 
so what’s the use of camouflaging? 
It’s a lot of nonsense that we have 
to go to England or France to 
drink in public. You may say that 
I am going over for one purpose 
only. I want to be able to have 
a few weeks of good drinking 
before I die.’” 


The Old and the New 


My salesman friend was prob- 
ably conscientious in the belief that 
this constituted an alibi in his own 
case. He was wrong. Everything 
about him suggested that a high 
ambition and bed-rock talent had 
been undermined by two factors, 
peculiar to the sort of task he had 
tackled: first, he had approached 
new people in a foreign country 
with a verbal club. He would make 
them bow to his will. Secondly, 
he had been unable to resist the 
license of the old world in matters 
of drink. Between these inexor- 
able spikes, he had been stabbed 
and mortally wounded. 

I had not been in Europe a 
month before I convinced myself 
on several significant points: there 
is no marked prejudice against the 
American product. Conditions are 
more propitious, indeed, than ever 
before. Of various food products, 
this is true: just as we, in America, 
feel that certain goods which are 
honest importations, are de luxe, 
are better, are blessed with a mys 
terious something which is not in- 
herent in the home-made replica, 
so does the aristocratic European 
who can afford luxuries, look to 
American lines for this same, 

(Continued on page 320) 
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PRINCESS CORSET CoO. 
87 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


- This Is A Broad Statement To Make -- 


But We Are Ready To Back It Up. Gentlemens 


No other manufacturer is offering corsets of Princess geri at 
$8.00 per dozen, §6.00 is a 1914 price. 


The corsets wo are offering you at $8.00 per dozen, designed to 
conform with 1922 style tendencies, are equal in every way to the @ 
corsete we sold for more money in 1914. 


The big end of the corset business is done with low and medium _ 
priced corsets, But low price does not mean anything unless the 
corsets are good corsets. It is price - and quality - that talks 
these days. 


So don't lay the enclosed circular aside until you have studied 
overy style and until you have read the descriptions, for we are 
coming to you with thie circular with as much earnestness as a 
salesman comes to you with his sauples. 


To sell these corsets at the prices we are quoting, it is neces- 


i malities. 
sary for us to hold down selling costs and secure orders by mail. pr Se ra 


this type. 
But you can buy as readily from the enclosed circular as you can Anos 


from actual samples. The styles are clearly portrayed, tho de- 
seriptions are absolutely correct -- the quality, material and work- ead water. 
manship are guaranteed, 

Just make up your order on the card euclosed for the styles and 
sizes you require. 


You know values when you see them. So, when you receive the cor- 
sets, examine them thoroughly, and if you are not satisfied that 
they are the biggest values you know of at the prices -- send them 
back. 

Very truly yours, 


JR:8 : PRINCESS CORSET CO. 


Manuel Feldman Co.,Inc. 


Rwes aww LiwOLeEUu™ 


If you will sign and return the postcard enclosed, es will send you, by 

express prepaid, one of our new MARIE ANTOINETTE Rugs for your inspectice. 

We would like to have you examine cone of these rugs because wo know that | 
* a few minutes inspectios of it will give you = much better cpportunity 

to judge its sales possibilities then all the letters we could srite. 


After you have examined it, you will see why stores like "Wanamaker® - 
“Wacy" - “Jcordan-Marsh” of Boston ~ "Strawbriige & Clothier” of Phila- 
delphia - "Stesart” of Baltimore + “Cerson-Pirte-Seatt” of Chicago, and 
macy Other of the biggest stores in the country are featuring "MARIE 
ANTOINETTES.“ : 


MARTE ANTOINETTE Rug: ¢o coet a little more than ordinary summer rugs. 
But they are so far ahead of any other rug of sais type that you will 
fied thes much easier to sell. 


They are woven by a special process of Japanese fibre and cloth, and 
are heavily reinforced with cloth warp which gives thems unusual wear- 


attractive and, wany cf them ere not to be found in any other rigs of 


. Furthermore, they ere guaranteed colorfast, and can be cleaned with soap 


But, the owly way to really Judge a MARIE ANTOINETTE Rug is to examine 
one yourself, 
collect. 


If you do not wish to keep it -- return it by express 


Casts Avnaces . 
“MANFELDOO”* Naw Yous 


AMERICAN awn FOREIGN 


rw York 
March 27, 1924 


Then too, the designs and colorings are exceptionally 


Very truly yours, 
MANUEL FELDVAN COMPANY, INC 


P.S. Should you decids to stock MARIE ANTOINETTE 
Rugs, we shall allcw you cur quantity discount of 
10% on your initial orders. 


Bowles Awrronmrts Bros * 


The price and the reason for the price plainly stated. Calls 
attention to the enclosure which gives complete information, 
and completes its story with “send them back if not satisfied.” 


A straight from the shoulder letter that begins at the begin- 
ning, goes on until it comes to the end, and then stops. No 
straining for effect—but it sold the. goods. 


hese Letters Rang the Bell 


An analysis of three successful letters and 


comments on the failure of 


so many 


letters packed with painful cleverness 


By William A. Hersey 


filled in to the quintessence of per- 
fection, and personally signed with 
a fountain pen. He may do all 
this, I say, and not pull half the 
business that a competitor may get 
with a poorly composed specimen 
of literary composition, that vio- 
lates most of the regulations laid 
down by the pundits of advertising 


HEN a man sits down to 
write a sales letter that 
will pull direct orders for 
merchandise, the chances are about 
two to one that he will write some- 
thing else instead. He may pro- 
duce a specimen of reading 
matter that fulfills all the time- 
honored requirements of getting 


attention, creating desire, estab- wisdom, and looks like one of the 
lishing confidence, and the rest productions of the office boy on his 
of the rigmarole; that has a day off. 


subtle opening sentence and a 
“strong” closing paragraph; that 
may indeed be passed around the 
office as a sample of very clever 
letter-writing, and will stand the 
scrutiny of the analytical experts. 
He may send it out on the finest 
Cngraved letterheads, typed and 


There isn’t any special mystery 
about it, either. Our friend is so 
bent upon producing a piece of 
advertising that will comply with 
the rules of the game, that the 
merchandise he is trying to sell 
gets itself obscured in a jungle of 
cleverness and buried in a morass 


of phraseology. In a good many 
cases, furthermore, he is not really 
trying to sell merchandise at all, 
but is trying to produce something 
that the boss, or his business asso- 
ciates, or the world in general will 
consider a “good” sales letter. Jim 
Jones—the man he is trying to sell 
—isn’t really in his mind at all, and 
the letter that is ostensibly aimed 
at Jim is actually headed some- 
where else. 

I have letters in my files that 
are neither clever, nor ornamental, 
nor particularly dignified; that 
would probably be passed up by 
the pundits with a sniff and a 
sneer; yet which pulled orders 
and remittances for merchandise 
like a house afire. I have others 
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which have been rated as the orig- 
inal nebulous ne plus ultra (in ad- 
vance of mailing), yet which barely 
paid for the expense of production 
and mailing, so far as direct sales 
of the goods were concerned. They 
probably served their purpose in 
other ways along the line of gen- 
eral publicity, but they simply 
didn’t and wouldn’t and couldn't 
pull immediate orders for goods. 


So far as general publicity let- 
ters are concerned (letters that 
are intended merely to keep the 
writer’s name favorably in mind, 
or to create a favorable atmosphere 
for a salesman’s reception, etc., 
etc.), I haven’t any particular 
quarrel with the clever-opening- 
sentences, persuasive-statement-of- 
the-proposition, and strong-closing- 
argument method of procedure. 
Under such conditions a letter may 
indeed fulfill its purpose if it 
leaves the impression that you are 
a darned clever feller, that you 
have a working knowledge of the 
great game of golluf, or that your 
proposition is probably worth 
looking into some day when the 
prospect has nothing else to do. 

Such impressions do serve to 
promote good-will, and good-will 
is not to be depreciated. 


order to buy it. You probably 
won't produce a piece of sales lit- 
erature that will win any medals 
at the exhibition, or that will be 
handed down to future generations 
as an example of sales psychology, 
but you will probably succeed in 
making the prospect think about 
the goods, in place of admiring 
your skill as a copy writer. 

In my opinion (which is based 
upon considerable experience) 
there are just three requirements 
for a successful sales letter of this 
particular variety. Bear in mind, 
if you please, that I am not talk- 
ing about letters that are sent to 
a general list for the purpose of 
getting coupon inquiries to be fol- 
lowed up later on, but I mean let- 
ters that stand or fall upon the 
immediate, bona fide orders that 
are pulled without any interven- 
tion of the “without cost or obliga- 
tion” stuff. 

Those three requirements, which 
are just about of equal importance, 
are first, sincerity; second, clear- 
ness; and third, complete informa- 
tion. The letter, in other words, 
has got to ring true without any 
infusion of the flavor of bunk or 


verbal acrobatics; it must be clear, 
so that the prospect knows exactly 
what you are talking about with. 
out mental effort; and the infor. 
mation must be complete, so that 
no questions are left in his mind 
that he is in doubt about. In this 
connection the old service on how 
to tell a story is the best possible 
advice: “Begin at the beginning, 
go straight on until you come to 
the end, then stop.” 

Now it is obvious enough that, 
in nine cases out of ten, the letter 
that lives up to those specifications 
will not be one which will be 
passed around among the members 
of the local ad club for admiration 
and emulation. Considered as a 
piece of sales literature, it will be 
not at all likely to arouse much 
enthusiasm. 

For it will be so contrived as 
to focus the reader’s attention en- 
tirely upon the merchandise and as 
little as possible upon the letter it- 
self. The elements of cleverness 
will be mainly conspicuous from 
its absence. There will be none of 
those excessively subtle openings 
in which what Pat said to Mike 
leads up to the suggestion that the 
reader is overlooking something 

very important to his 


But the letter that is 


designed to bring imme- 


A few of the items we 
i t ¢ ™ -. stock or are agents for 
diate orders for met mete 
chandise is a different you want—ask for ic 


proposition, and in con- 
nection with letters of 
this kind, it is my opin- 


¥OR BUILDING ‘WORK 
Magnestone Stucco 
Dash 
Triumph Wood Columns 


Warch 20, 1924. 


personal interests, or 
those extremely force- 
ful closing paragraphs 
in which he is urged to 
sign that coupon right 
now before the great 
opportunity slips away 
forever. 


ion that the more defi- 
nitely the time-honored 
“principles” of adver- 
tisement construction 
are forgotten, the better. 
Forget all about attract- 
ing attention, arousing 
interest, creating desire, 


and the rest of that 
galaxy; never mind 
what Tom, Dick or 


Harry are likely to think 
about the letter “as a 
letter, you know;” dump 
your personal conceit 
and _ self-consciousness 
into the waste-basket 
along with any pride of 
authorship) you may 
happen to possess; and 
tell plain Jim Jones or 
Hank Smith what he 
wants to know about 
that merchandise in 
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Fenestra Basement Sash 
Fenestra Side Wall Sash 
Expanded Metal 
Wire Clips and Hangers 
GF Waterproofings and 
Dampproofings 
GP Exterior Coatings for 
Brick or Stucco 
Concrete Floor Hardener and 
Cement Accelerator 
FP Mastic and Roof Coating 
Triumph Lock-Joint Colamns 
Wail Board and Roofing 
Mesh Reinforcing Wire 
Steel Reinforcing Bars 
Furring Channels 
GF Steel Tile and SteelLumber 
Nails Wire ips 
Pede Wall Ties Wall Plugs 
Wire Clips and Hangers 
FOR ROAD WORK 
Expansion Joints 

rb Bars 
Steel Gutter and Curb Forms 
Blaw-Knox Stee! Road Forms. 


EQUIPMENT 
Steel Storage Bins 
Clamshefl Buckets 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Bar Spacers and Ties 
Bar Cutters and Benders 
American Larson Ventilators 
Wheelbarrows and Shovels 
Mortar Tubs 


Sure thing, we can get those bars over to you ip less than 
48 hours. You know, we are carrying a large stock in our 
new bar yards -- and wo have facilities for cutting them. 


Stucco «- yep! Magnestone -- the best Magnestone Stucco 
wade. We'alwsys have plenty of it on band. Dash too. 


Steel Besement Sash -- surest thing you know. Lupton's 
"nuff said. 


Concrete Frost Preventative and Cement Hardener did you 
say? Yes Sir -- GF 12, Mix it with your cement and you 
won't have to worry shout how cold it is -- and in ordin- 
ary weather you save from 3 to 4 hours setting time, 


Waterproofings -- surely -- a full line of General Fire- 
proofing Company’s. And, by the way have you one of the 
new Waterproofing Hand Books? I°11 send one over by to~ 
night's mail if you wish -- it is well worth hanging on to. 


Concrete Mixers -- I can get one over to you tomorrow, 
and @ man to set it up for you. The little portable 
NO. 233 Filting Mixer is a corking one for you. You 
can wheel it around from job to job -- it is easy to 
handle and sure will save money for you. 


Thanks very much -- I shall get the stuff right over to 
you, 


Good-bye. 


F. R. Hesser. 


NEWARK 
424 Ferry Street 
Ph. 80 


ALBANY 
68 Scate Street 
Ph. Main 1339 


The Fireproof Products Co., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 
$82 Pierce Avenue 
MAIN OFFICES AND WAREHOUSE Ph. Astoria 6173 
536-548 EAST 133rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


One of a series that has been successful in selling build- 


ing equipment and supplies by mail and telephone. 
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The requirement of 
sincerity makes it nec- 
essary to avoid the ap- 
pearance of obviously 
angling for attention, 
and of being afraid lest 
the proposition — isn’t 
good enough to warrant 
consideration for its 
own sake. And _ the 
letter will pull better if 
the prospect is not 
crowded too hard, but is 
given credit for ability 
to judge the value of a 
proposition for himself. 

Too much cleverness 
and rhetorical agility 
are likely to defeat their 
own purpose, in a word, 
by suggesting that the 
proposition needs too 

(Continued on page 325) 
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Orange Crush Sales Jump Thousand 
Percent in Eight Years 


Good-Will Pirates That Follow in the Wake of Every Sales 
Success Sent Scurrying to Cover By Two-Fisted Advertising 


6 E believe that one item 
\) \) thoroughly sold to lead- 
ership in its field will 
carry the whole line, and to that 
end we've spent every cent of our 
advertising appropriation for six 
years—ever since we began to ad- 
vertise, in fact—to feature the orig- 
inal product which we first put on 
the market. That product is Or- 
ange Crush.” 

This was one of the outstanding 
policies explained by A. E. Rep- 
enning, sales manager of the 
Orange Crush Company, when I 
asked him why the widely-known 
“Crush” drinks had succeeded in a 
feld where the mortality is un- 
usually high. 


Has Nation-Wide Distribution 


Orange Crush came on the mar- 
ket eight years ago, and from a 
small local bottling plant enter- 
prise, has grown to the point where 
it has nation-wide distribution and 
is sold in forty foreign countries. 
In that time sales have increased 
more than one thousand per cent, 
and the Chicago plant alone bot- 
tled half a million cases of Crushes 


last year. 
Besides Orange Crush, the com- 
pany makes Lime Crush and 


Lemon Crush, and a subsidiary 
line of six fruit flavors known as 
the “Bob-O-Link” drinks. 

The first national advertising 
campaign for Orange Crush was 
carried out in 1919; previous 
to this local newspapers had 
been used exclusively. Up to this 
time sales had shown a steady but 
not phenomenal increase, 1919 to- 
tals having been about three hun- 
dred per cent ahead of totals for 
the second year of business. (The 
second year is taken because it 
tepresents the first year that can 
Properly be regarded as a sales 
unit.) At the close of the first 
year’s advertising sales had jumped 


By A. R. Hahn 


to an eight hundred per cent in- 
crease Over the same figure. 

While the advertising policies of 
the company can by no means be 
credited with the entire success of 
the products, they are nevertheless, 
unusually interesting in their gen- 
eral character and in relation to 
the other parts of the Orange 
Crush sales plan. 

“Both the advertising and the 
direct sales efforts behind Orange 
Crush have been designed to lift 
the drink out of the pink lemonade 
class and to develop the appeal of 
health and food value in addition 
to the refreshing qualities of the 
drink,” Mr. Repenning explained. 
“We are, I believe, the only soft 
drink company which advertises 
widely the ingredients of our 
product. 

“This brings me to another of 
the reasons for the growth of Or- 
ange Crush: it is a natural fruit 
product, not an artificial, synthetic 
one as many unsuccessful imita- 
tions of our product have been. So 
in many of our ads we tell the pub- 
lic just what goes into our drink, 
listing the six ingredients: natural 
fruit oil of oranges, natural fruit 
acid of the citrus fruits, orange 
juice, pure carbonated’ water, 
United States certified food color, 
and pure cane sugar. 


Fighting Substitution 


“This is. effective in combating 
the old curse that sometimes hangs 
over soft drinks of ‘you don’t know 
what’s in that stuff.’ In addition 
to this we have persistently made 
an appeal for Orange Crush on the 
basis of its health value, especially 
for children. 

“In connection with this, we 
have advertised in Hygeia Mag- 
azine and the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, in 
whose pages only wholesome 
products are admitted as adver- 
tisers. In this advertising the 


wholesomeness and purity of the 
drink is featured 

“We have featured Orange 
Crush exclusively in all of our ad- 
vertising because we believed that 
if we could establish a steady de- 
mand for this one item that, once 
tried out, its quality would carry 
the other items, Lemon Crush and 
Lime Crush, and ultimately the 
Bob-O-Link fruit flavors as a sec- 
ondary line. 


A Wedge for New Accounts 


“There is a well-defined reason 
for this from the point of view of 
securing dealers. A dealer may 
buy from a number of different 
bottlers in his territory because 
each one has some outstanding 
popular drink for which he has a 
steady demand. Our steady ad- 
vertising of Orange Crush has 
brought that drink to just such a 
place of leadership, and it is, there- 
fore, the opening wedge for an ac- 
count. After a dealer begins to 
buy Orange Crush from one of our 
bottlers, then it is up to the bot- 
tler’s salesmen or our own sales- 
men to use Orange Crush to sell 
the other Crush flavors, and, if pos- 
sible, the Bob-O-Link line. 

“The entire distribution on Lime 
and Lemon Crush was built up in 
this manner. At the present time 
about fifty per cent of our Crush 
business is done on Orange Crush 
and twenty-five per cent on the 
other two flavors. Of course we 
proved to our satisfaction that 
there was a real market for a good 
lemon drink and a good lime drink 
before these items were added to 
the original Orange Crush line. 
These three products form a nat- 
ural citrus fruit group which gives 
the triad a certain amount of 
unity.” 

One of the biggest problems in 
the marketing of a product such 
as Orange Crush is the matter 
of fighting substitution of cheap 
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imitations of the original drink. 
Several years after Orange Crush 
was first put on the market the 
company adopted .a patented de- 
sign of bottle—the “Krinkly” bot- 
tle—which has been used exclu- 
sively for bottling the three Crush 
drinks. When a bottler is given a 
franchise in any territory, he must 
agree to bottle the drinks in this 
style of container only. 

A picture of the “Krinkly” bottle 
appears in every Orange Crush ad- 
vertisement. Now and then when 
a bottler is having difficulty with 
substitution, special “substitution” 
copy is used in the newspaper ad- 
vertising warning customers to 
“see that it is served in a Krinkly 
bottle.” 


The “Krinkly” Bottle 


Orange Crush bottlers serve a 
radius of about thirty miles, as a 
rule. One bottler has exclusive 
rights in a territory, but rigid re- 
quirements surround the award of 
a franchise, and he is given the 
right to bottle Orange Crush only 
so long as he lives up to these re- 
quirements. Only in exceptional 
cases is a bottler allowed to bottle 
Orange Crush without changing 
his name to “The Orange Crush 
Bottling Company.” 

“While we have not made this 
an inviolable rule,” Mr. Repenning 
said in commenting on the policy, 
“we do insist on it unless condi- 
tions are very unusual. We do this 
because we believe it is to the bot- 
tler’s advantage as well as our own 
—it ties up his activities with our 
national advertising and when 
someone wants Orange Crush, he 
naturally looks under that name in 
the telephone directory. 

“In addition to this requirement, 
the bottler must meet a high stand- 
ard of sanitation in his plant, must 
use our patent bottle, and must 
bottle in strict accordance with our 
formula. This latter requirement 
is a very strict one, and we main- 
tain a laboratory in our home office 
to check up constantly on this 
feature. Our salesmen pick up 
samples at random in the territor- 
ies of various bottlers and send 
them in to us for analysis. If the 
bottler is not using pure cane 
sugar, for instance, we know about 
it, and immediately check up on it. 

“An interesting sidelight on this 
question is our experience with 


selling Orange Crush through soda 
fountains. We had so much trou- 
ble trying to make fountain man- 
agers mix the drink correctly that 
we finally withdrew the extract 
from the market altogether. This 
year we developed a fool-proof 
method of selling the extract to the 
fountains, and we put it back on 
the market again, with decided 
success. Now we sell two small 
bottles containing exactly the 
proper amounts of the ingredients 
to make a gallon of Orange Crush 
sirup—all the dealer has to do is 
pour it into the fountain service 
jar. 

“When we arrange for a bottler 
to handle Orange Crush in a cer- 
tain territory, we make a full page 
newspaper announcement and fol- 
low it with a good newspaper cam- 
paign in that territory—usually a 
whole season campaign, although 
this varies. Furthermore, we make 
a strenuous effort to sell the bot- 
tler on the idea of advertising on 
his own account, and we have been 
able to get about 75 per cent of 
our bottlers to cooperate with us 
in advertising expenditures. 


Opening New Territory 


“Furthermore, we usually see to 
it that when we award a bottler 
a franchise that he intends to make 
Orange Crush his leader. He can’t 
develop the territory satisfactorily 
unless he does this. Take the case 
of a dealer we had in a middle 
western city, for instance. Orange 
Crush was not his leader, and he 
didn’t seem to be getting anywhere 
near the business out of his terri- 
tory which we knew was there. 
So we simply withdrew his fran- 
chise, found a new outlet in the 
territory, and in the first year, the 
new distributor increased the vol- 
ume almost eight times. 

“Our salesmen serve three im- 
portant functions: they check up 
and report, in very complete form, 
on the condition of the bottlers’ 
plants; they work with the bottler 
and with his salesmen individually 
teaching them how to build up 
more business; and they endeavor 
to sell him more items in our line 
if he does not already handle the 
full line. We try to make each 
salesman feel that he is the sales 
manager in his territory.” 

Another interesting phase of the 
Orange Crush selling plan is the 


work the company is doing in ley- 
eling out the winter dip in the sales 
curve. Formerly it was customary 
for some bottlers to close their 
plants in winter, but now business 
has been built up to such an extent 
that the tendency is to operate the 
year around. Part of the Orange 
Crush advertising and selling effort 
has been directed to building up 
selling in winter to lodges, clubs, 
dances, and other social events, and 
for home use. This year, for the 
first time, the Orange Crush mag- 
azine advertising will run the year 
around in support of this campaign, 


Tries Out New Wrinkle in 
Canned Goods Selling 


The J. M. Paver Company of 
Chicago has adopted a new plan 
for increasing its sales of canned 
corn. In every case of tinned corn 
the purchaser secures one glass jar 
containing the identical pack of the 
other canned packs. The retailer 
on securing his case, is able to dis- 
play the twenty-three cans of corn, 
surmounted by the one glass jar, 
which enables the housewife to 
buy upon actual evidence. The 
Paver slogan behind the merchan- 
dising campaign is “See it in glass 
—Buy it in tin.” The J. M. Paver 
Company is utilizing this unique 
selling system on its fancy corn, of 
which it has been a heavy distrib- 
utor all over the country. Other 
selling stimulants, such as folders 
and literature for the housewife, 
are supplied to the retailer to 
enable him to push the sale of the 
Paver pack. 


Stacy H. Wood, for four years 
associated with John Martin's 
Book, and since that doing free- 
lance work with a number of im- 
portant commercial accounts, has 
been appointed associate in charge 
of visualizations and art of the 
Robert E. Ramsay Organization, 
New York City. 


The Knox Motor Associates of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
appointed the New York office of 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, ad- 
vertising agents, to handle their 
advertising of the new Knox 
Spray Motor Equipment for heat- 
ing houses with fuel oil. 
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The Eureka Plan for Recruiting and 
Training Commission Salesmen 


Reversal of Usual Procedure in Hiring Commission Sales- 
men Multiplies Results by Four and Brings in Better Men 


By H. U. Mann 


Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Y reversing the usual pro- 
B cedure in hiring salesmen, 

we have reduced turnover, 
filled our vacancies with a better 
type of salesman, and cut the cost 
of recruiting men. 

Under the new plan we have 
been able to hire four times as 
many salesmen in the same period 
as when we used ordinary meth- 
ods. The plan is simplicity itself, 
and was arrived at after a study of 
all the known methods of hiring 
salesmen. 


Why do men, out of work and 
hungry, pass up selling positions, 
when they find they must work on 
a commission basis? We asked 
ourselves that question some time 
ago, and sought the answer. We 
studied every known _ personnel 
system hoping we could find the 
solution, and then we _ stopped. 
Common sense informed us that 
most firms which need representa- 
tives and direct salesmen, are so 
eager to get men, that they make 
the man suspicious. He loses con- 
fidence in their proposition and 
doesn’t take the interest in it that 
he should. 


Too Eager for Men 


That eagerness of the sales man- 
ager or the man doing the hiring, 
who attempts to SELL the job to 
the applicant, is new to the appli- 
cant. If he answered an ad for a 
salaried job, he would have to sell 
himself to the man who talked to 
him. He would know that there 
were many applicants for that job, 
and he would be eager to get it. 
But selling on commission is a job 
So €asy to get that he doesn’t want 
It, despite the fact that if he ap- 
plies himself with the same en- 
thusiasm and zeal that he would 
na salaried position, he can make 
more money selling. 

Our salesmen sell vacuum clean- 
ers direct to the woman who uses 


them. Some go from house to 
house, others sell through depart- 
ment stores, and we pay them 
strictly on a commission basis. 
Like other firms of our kind, we 
always need salesmen and are 


always looking for them. But our 
success in securing them, and hold- 
ing them, is due to the recognition 
of the applicant’s attitude toward 


a commission sales position, and a 
salaried position. 

Until a few years ago, we adver- 
tised for men and interviewed 
them one at a time, making a great 
effort to sell them a job with us. 
It was then our policy to make as 
strong an inducement to the new 
man as we could—a policy we 
pursued with varying degrees of 
success. Today we work along 
entirely different lines and use the 
group method of interviewing the 
applicants wherever response to 
advertisements warrants it. A 
room separated from our office 


is used for the group interview, 
and our ads for salesmen are run 
over that room number. When 
there are enough answering to 
make a fairly large group, we take 
them into the room and pass 
around application blanks hur- 
riedly, requesting having them 
filled out, and we will explain the 
proposition to them in a group. 


tdddddar dll 


Oe ae 


Picking up the blanks, and plac- 
ing them carelessly in the drawer 
of a table, one of our managers 
starts to explain the proposition to 
the group, stressing the social 
order which has followed the 
emancipation of woman from the 
shackles which formerly held her 
within certain spheres of activity, 
and pointing out that since she 
enjoys greater independence of 
thought and action, she has become 
more than ever the manager of 
the home. : 

The talk now shifts to telling 
the group of the large number of 
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firms selling direct to the con- 
sumer on elaborate. scales with 
great success, our object being to 
make clear to the group that a 
change has taken place in the 
woman’s attitude toward repre- 
sentatives of firms which have a 
service to render her, and this is 
followed by an academic talk on 
success. 

Through progressive steps of 
reasoning, we prove that the great- 
est opportunities for the group lie 
in selecting a major industry still 
in its infancy, determining which 
division of that industry offers the 
swiftest growth to permanent 
prosperity, finding the major field 
in which the need for service is 
greatest, and specializing in ren- 
dering that service on a reward for 
effort basis. Pointing out that they 
should join only an organization 
which renders that service in the 
best possible manner, we caution 
them to be sure that the organi- 
zation they join is modern, sound, 
and growing, and conducts its 
business on a high ethical plane. 


Weeding Out the Dead Ones 


We now have reached the point 
where we connect all this up with 
our own proposition, The major 
fields are narrowed down to the 
electrical appliance industry, and 
a sketch of the future of that in- 
dustry is given illustrated by 
graphic charts, showing the in- 
crease in growth and future pos- 
sibilities which face the indus- 
try, the various divisions are nar- 
rowed down to vacuum cleaners 
as being the major division of this 
industry which offers  swiftest 
growth to permanent prosperity. 
The major field of this division 
needing service, is in the selling 
field, and we now demonstrate 
that by reason of its wonderful 
product and modern methods, the 
Eureka organization has steadily 
forged ahead until it reached its 
present dominant position, and is 
therefore the logical organization 
for men to join. 

Again the talk shifts, and work- 
ing on them from the standpoint 
of training and education, we show 
exactly how our men are trained 
for field positions. With the help 
of organization charts, we bring 
out the method by which close 
supervision has made possible the 


education, training and assisting of 
the new man; at the same time 
explaining the general plan of ad- 
vancing our men to executive posi- 
tions and encouraging the belief 
that there is a great opportunity 
for men who come with us. 

The rapidly developing Eureka 
organization, the tremendous field 
to be served, and the opportunity 
for growth confronting the com- 
pany and its men, is now explained 
to them, and each man is given 
about fifteen different pieces of 
advertising matter (especially for 
this purpose) to carry out the idea 
of Eureka thoroughness and im- 
portance. 

In this way we create the desire 
to join our organization, and our 
next step is to establish the 
thought that a sales position with 
this company is hard to get. Each 
member of the group is advised 
that if he wants a position, he will 
have to sell himself to the super- 
visors to whom he will be referred 
for a personal interview. They are 
further warned that if they do not 
have the intelligence, courage, and 
stamina to stand hard driving, and 
the industry to get going and keep 
going, they should go no further. 
They are at the same time assured 
that if they are willing to put forth 
their best efforts, apply themselves 
to selling with zeal and enthusi- 
asm, they will be rewarded in the 


form of larger earnings than they 
could make at a salaried position, 

Terms of employment are never 
mentioned in the group interview, 
and if-an applicant inquires about 
the salary or commission, we 
quickly inform him that such inti- 
mate details are discussed only 
after he has qualified for the posi- 
tion and we are satisfied he is the 
man we seek. From now on, we 
create the impression that a sell- 
ing position with us is as difficult 
to get as a high salaried position 
anywhere, and is worth fighting 
for. Then the men are turned over 
to the supervisors for interviews, 
and the supervisors quiz them 
individually about past experience 
and habits. 

It is our contention that if a man 
is not interested after the group 
interview, there is little chance of 
putting him in the right attitude 
toward selling our product. We do 
not want him. But the plan above 
outlined has worked so _ success- 
fully, that more than 75 per cent 
of each group interviewed apply 
for the training classes, and of 
these, two-thirds make the grade. 
At the Chicago office, where this 
method of hiring was originated, 
four men are now hired where one 
was hired before, and they go to 
work satisfied. Five hundred men 
have been added to the organiza- 
tion in the past year by this plan. 


Jordan Points to New Market 
for Automobiles 


'N a recent statement given out 
from his Cleveland office, Ed- 
ward S. Jordan, president, the Jor- 
dan Motor Car Company, says that 
an entirely new demand for motor 
cars will develop in the next few 
years. 

“This demand,” says Mr. Jor- 
dan, “will come from people who 
already drive automobiles, but 
who have discovered the necessity 
of having a second or even a third 
car in the family. 

“Size will be dictated by traffic 
conditions, because this second car 
will be used almost exclusively for 
running about town. A _ shorter 
wheel base, and a shorter turning 
radius will be essential. In Euro- 
pean countries the popular trend 


seems to be toward the small, light 
weight cars because of their low 
operating costs and ease of hand- 
ling. 

“Americans, however, will not 
go as far toward the little car as 
the Europeans do. 

“Americans are, however, very 
distinctly demanding less bulk and 
weight, and you will find, particu- 
larly in the second and third fam- 
ily cars, that the smaller makes are 
gaining in popularity.” 

Mr. Jordan claims that the ad- 
vanced engineering experience 
available today makes it possible 
to build smaller cars that look as 
well and ride as well as the larger 
ones, are easier to handle in city 
traffic, and are economical. 
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Boy, Page Mr. Munchausen! 


Bewildered prospect for an automobile 
wonders what to believe as he wades 
through the maze of superlatives 


advertising I take off my hat 

and bow low to the owners 
of the Sells-Floto Circus, an 
organization which is modestly 
advertised by its owners as the 
“Second Largest Show in The 
World.” 

Yet when an advertising man 
wishes a synonym for bombastic, 
when he wishes to typify the ne 
plus ultra of exaggeration, he 
turns to the bewhiskered old 
phrase, “circus stuff.” Isn’t it 
about time, in view of the modesty 
of the Messrs. Sells-Floto, or who- 
ever operates a circus under that 
name, to find a new phrase? The 
circus men, we must admit, have 
long since fallen behind—far be- 
hind—in the mad race for super- 
latives which seems to be an ob- 
session of American advertisers, 
whether they be the press agents 
for municipalities, disguised as 
chamber of commerce secretaries, 
advertising men for automobiles, 
tooth pastes, soaps, bed bug ex- 


\OR restraint and modesty in 


terminators or freckle removers. — 


A Revelation in Superlatives 


A friend of mine—a normal, 
fairly intelligent person whom the 
Rotarians might describe as a 
hundred per cent American (what- 
ever that is), recently said to me, 
“We are a nation of fakes. Think 


of the phrases which our advertis- 


ers use over and over again—stu- 
pendous sales, marvelous values, 
unheard-of bargains—to quote the 
department store phrase-makers. 
Turn to the automobile classified 
section. There you find a revela- 
tion in superlatives. Read the 
booklets sent out by hotels. Glance 
at the announcements of 1926 
automobiles. Everywhere you find 
superlatives—blatant, boisterous, 
vain—a frenzied attempt to out- 
Barnum Barnum.” 

_I sometimes wonder if the pub- 
lic does not frequently judge most 


By Allen Rucker 


values on the basis of evidence 
and proof and performance. I 
sometimes wonder if higher scores 
in advertising could not be made 
with the injection of a little proof, 
in lieu of the sweeping superla- 
tives. As an example, take mag- 
azine advertising in the automo- 
bile field. 

How is the public to determine 
from the advertising the relative 
value of the varying makes; how 
is it to believe what the adver- 
tisers say when these statements 
match the claims of Baron Munc- 
hausen? 


It Makes a Good Chorus 


For example, I have before me, 
the issue of May 23, 1925, Satur- 
day Evening Post, and in that 
issue are thirteen competing car 
announcements, running as fol- 
lows: 


I am informed by Dodge Broth- 
ers that 


“The Dodge appeals to good 
judgment of substantial people 
everywhere.” 


No doubt this is true but Buick 
wants to sell me a machine, and I 
am told very plainly that 

“... each one is an example of 
how well a motor car can be 
built. When better automobiles 


are built, Buick will build them.” 


I think there are some cars 
which sell for double and treble 
and quadruple the Buick price, but 
I pass this fact when I turn the 
page and find that, according to 
Studebaker, 


“ 


. the price is lower than 
that of any other car of equal 
value, style, performance, and 
dependability.” 

This is a fact worth considering, 
but if I am to buy a car I want 
the best in the medium class price 
range, and the Willys-Overland 
Company seem to have it, for they 
say: 


“Everywhere you hear it— 
Willys-Knight has built the Su- 
perlative Six.” 


This seems conclusive, but as I 
turn the magazine pages, I hear a 
dissenting voice, that of Oldsmo- 
bile, for they say that 


“cc 


. something very unusual 
and new in the way of motor car 
performance in the Oldsmobile.” 
If we are to take claims as final, 

it seems that beyond the superla- 

tive is still something else, and 
beyond that the sensational, for, 
to quote Rickenbacker, 

“You must see and drive this 
sensational car to appreciate” 
(it). 

Perhaps I would if the adjacent 
pages did not reveal this refuta- 
tion, that, 

“There’s power beneath Paige- 
Jewett beauty you've never 
even dreamed of. Something 
new, you say? Decidedly! Un- 
known until Paige-Jewett engi- 
neers produced this superior 
type of motoring.” 


The Ecstatic Copy Writer 


I could wish that the copy had 
definitely stated the extent of this 
power in terms of speed, horse- 
power, and the like; my decision 
wavers in face of Chrysler’s state- 
ment, that, 

“.... to this day Chrysler per- 

formance and quality remain un- 

equaled . . . on a basis of econ- 

omy heretofore unknown in a 

fine motor car.” 

If I only knew the people whose 
judgment is here expressed—if the 
advertiser had only mentioned 
authorities whose word I could 
accept!- What little impression 
Hudson could make on my mind, 
then, by the following assertion: 

“The World’s Greatest Buy. 

Everyone says it—Sales prove 
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it. We hold it is the greatest 
engine ever built.” 


I timidly wonder why anyone 
should buy the fifty-seven other 
varieties of medium priced cars, if 
“everyone says” Hudson is the 
greatest buy, and my wonderment 
increases when I learn from an- 
other full-page of claim that, 


“Automotive history does not 
record a more __ spectacular 
sweep to leadership than that of 
the Cleveland Six.” 


Well, at least the leadership is 
in print, but Chrysler, and Hudson 
are but a nose behind in the 
Advertising Sweepstakes, whilst 
Hupmobile is coming up fast on 
the off side, for I learn from their 
announcement, that 


“ec 


.... you wouldn’t know where 
to turn to duplicate it. For you 
recognize that it is far above 
and beyond all previous motor- 
ing.” 

Perhaps so, but then Hupmobile 
is doing the talking and its shouts 
are no louder than the rest, when 
this trumpeted claim arises above 
the clamor: 


“Auburn is the sensation buy 
of today’s market.” 


Why Pay More? 


There! Speed, economy, power, 
durability, and all of it. Away out 
in front, on paper of course, but 
out in front on paper at least. But, 
hold—what is this? Auburn is 
lagging. So are the rest. Out- 
classed, outdistanced, out run, 
even on paper. Durant’s claim 
meets my eye On a near-by page, 
with this news: 

“The Star sets the pace.” 

Here we have advertised ma- 
chines varying in price from $500 
to $2,500, rather a gap, I should 
say. Yet, from the advertisements, 
I should believe that the $500 ma- 
chine is the equal of the $2,500 
machine, but I don’t. 


At the same time, I wonder if 
the maker of the cheap cars is 
really creating prestige and good- 
will and confidence, let alone sales, 
when he claims his machine the 
equal of one costing five times as 
much, or three times, or even twice 
as much! I know men who boast 
of their abilities and (in talk) set 
themselves ahead of others—and I 
know what I think of this kind of 
talk. It hardly seems necessary to 


suppose that the average manufac- 
turer of automobiles in the “less- 
than-a-thousand class” would tell 
me in person that his car sets the 
pace for them all—why should he 
do so in print? 

Again, the higher class machines 
are of course known, not by any- 
thing the advertisements say, but 
because the fact is axiomatic, to 
be better than the lower priced 
machines. It would appear to 
be a simple matter to advertise 
the specific differences, say with 
exact statements of horse-power, 
speed, mileage, and so on. 


Wanted: Something Concrete 


This difference in value becomes 
vital where competing cars are 
separated by only a few hundred 
dollars, as for example: 

The Hudson claims to have the 
greatest engine ever built. It, the 
car, sells for $1,200 to $1,500. How 
can one tell from the advertise- 
ments why $2,000 should be paid 
for another make? Manifestly, one 
would like to know definitely 
wherein the extra value of $500 to 
$800 was, before he parted with 
the.additional amount. 

Of course, the manufacturer 
says the value is there, but then, 
so do others, and I have no way 
to tell (from the advertisements) 
who does have the best car. 

Again, it is true that nothing 
can be said about a dollar cigar 
that cannot be said about a nickle 
cigar, and nothing can be said 
about a five thousand dollar ma- 
chine that cannot be said about a 
five hundred dollar machine. 

I am wondering if people do not 
judge advertising claims and sus- 
pend final judgment until the 
proof is brought forward. There 
are apparently still some ten mil- 
lion men in the country whose 
desire for a car hasn’t yet been 
tapped by advertising. Perhaps 
they are waiting to be shown. 

Hence, I wonder what would 
happen if just one automobile ad- 
vertiser would translate his sweep- 
ing claims—his “sensational, un- 
equaled, greatest, spectacular, su- 
perlative, undreamed of, pace-set- 
ting” claims—translate these gen- 
eralities into concrete, definite 
statements of power, speed, dura- 
bility, and economy? 

The situation is much like these 
fellows who bet on any and every- 
thing—they are all right until 


some Missourian cries, “Put up, or 
shut up.” Those who have the 
thousand dollars, put up—the 
others, who don’t have it, shut up. 


What an upheaval would result 
in advertising, not only automo- 
bile, but most all, if these compet- 
itors with stuffed clubs should give 
specific, concrete, brass-tack, and 
proved facts—and then call on 
their brother manufacturers to do 
likewise! 

Wouldn’t there be a great de- 
struction of dictionaries? 


I wonder what automobile ad- 
vertising would be if the papier 
mache clubs of claim were re- 
placed with fact-studded maces 
of proof and evidence. 


Most advertisers would then 
have to get their words from un- 
derneath the hoods, in lieu of be- 
tween the covers of a Thesaurus— 
and then, then we would know 
who the Munchausens are, to the 
infinite profit of those who aren't. 

Is it any wonder that advertis- 
ers are complaining that the public 
buying lacks “snap?” That in- 
quiries are harder to get? It seems 
to me that everyone is doubting 
advertising. The lack of truth in 
advertising is becoming a topic 
that ranks second to prohibition as 
polite, but uninteresting parlor 
conversation. 


In a current magazine a cloth- 
ing manufacturer claims to offer 
“the very first genuine new style 
idea in years”; an automobile 
manufacturer offers “the world’s 
greatest buy”; an electric iron 1s 
advertised with the phrase, “the 
greatest step since electric irons 
were created”; in another maga- 
zine a certain firm claims to own 
the world’s greatest printing plant; 
in a current trade paper we find 
the following phrases: “made by 
the world’s largest producers of 
tool kits;” another advertisement 
is signed, “world’s greatest tool- 
makers”; another advertiser calls 
attention to the “biggest selling 
pocket screw driver,” while still 
another proclaims to the world in 
a two inch rate holder, “largest 
makers of heating equipment.” 

But why continue—we are be- 
fuddled already with “amazing 
new methods,” “astounding dis- 
coveries,” “revelations in comfort, 
“the thrills of perfect perform- 
ance,” and the “world’s easiest 
easy chairs.” 
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An Off-Season Campaign Produces 
a Hundred Percent Increase 


How the Great Western Sugar Company Battered Down Prejudice 
and Bolstered Up Dull Season Sales With Advertising 


SALES and advertising cam- 
A paign, conducted in the dull 
season, and designed to 
wipe out prejudice against its 
product, has just recently chalked 
up a sales increase of 111 per cent 
for the Great Western Sugar Com- 
pany. In one city the sales in- 
crease, as a result of the advertis- 
ing, amounted to 624 per cent, in 
spite of the fact that the campaign 
ran at a time when sales were sup- 
posed to reach their lowest ebb. 
The Great Western Sugar Com- 
pany is the largest producer of 
beet sugar in the United States 
and probably the biggest in the 
world. Its activities extend from 
the actual production of sugar 
beets to the ultimate sale of sugar 
to the consumer through the job- 
ber and retailer. 


Some Severe Competition 


The beet sugar industry is com- 
paratively young. It was no more 
than fifty years ago the dis- 
covery was made that sugar 
could be extracted from beets; 
and the industry has been ona 
firm commercial basis no more 
than a quarter of a century. Nat- 
urally the first beet sugar was 
made by a crude and_ uncertain 
process; and for years, because the 
outlook for the industry did not 
seem to justify serious expendi- 
tures, the equipment for manufac- 
turing beet sugar was inadequate. 
In those days chemical control in 
a sugar house was’ unknown. 
There was no way of producing a 
standard grade of beet sugar. 

On the other hand, the cane 
sugar industry in Louisiana and 
other southern states was some- 
what of a giant as far back as the 
Civil War. Cane was the accepted 
source of palatable sugar. Sugar 
cane has a delightful taste in its 
raw state; the odor that goes up 
from a cane sugar factory is pleas- 
ing to the sense of smell, and the 
by-products of cane give no 
offense to smell. On the other 
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hand, beets are not good when 
eaten raw; the odor from a beet 
sugar factory, while beets are 
being hacked, pressed and their 
juice ultimately turned into sugar, 
is somewhat offensive to the smell. 
So are the wastes from the beet 
sugar mill. 

With this difference between 
beet sugar and that from cane, and 
with the great lead cane sugar had 
upon its infant competitor, it is 
quite natural that cane came out 
ahead in any comparison, Then, 
too, beet sugar had to go through 
its experimental stage in the face 
of cane’s already firmly established 
process. There is little wonder 
that a prejudice gradually came up 
in the minds of the consumers 
against beet sugar. 

With the beet sugar-making 
process in its present state of per- 
fection an expert cannot tell beet 
sugar from cane sugar. Yet there 
remains in the minds of house- 
wives a mental hazard which the 
beet sugar manufacturer must con- 
tinually combat in order to find a 
market for his increasing output. 
Housewives still think—leastwise 
many of them do—that cane sugar 
enjoys a superiority over beet. 


Consumers Were Prejudiced 


The advertising of the Great 
Western Sugar Company has 
always aimed to combat this prej- 
udice in one way or another. But 
the latest campaign, carried on 
through the early part of this year 
and into summer, embodied a still 
more definite purpose. 

Advertising that has gone be- 
fore has served to break down 
much of the opposition to beet 
sugar. The average intelligent 
housewife has accepted it as en- 
tirely satisfactory for baking and 
other ordinary uses; but sometime 
back in the remote past she has 
been warned by her neighbors that 
beet sugar is a poor substitute for 
cane in making jellies and for use 
in canning generally. 


This year’s campaign was laid 
out for the purpose of convinc- 
ing housewives that beet sugar 
was just as good as any for 
making jellies and for canning, 
And by convincing the house- 
wives of this fact, the company 
hoped to dodge the regular spring 
and summer slump which has 
cursed the industry all its life. 

As dealers and jobbers contem- 
plate this slump in demand for 
beet sugar and the demand for 
cane for canning, they begin early 
to prepare their stocks for the 
coming season. The beet sugar 
producer must overcome a mental 
hazard in the minds of the jobber 
and dealer just as great as that in 
the minds of the housewives. Be- 
cause of these conditions the Great 
Western launched its campaign to 
sell right through the canning and 
preserving season last winter, so 
that dealers would not allow their 
beet stocks to run down, to be re- 
placed by cane sugars. 


Results Were Gratifying 


Just how effective this campaign 
has been is illustrated by a recent 
check-up made by the company in 
seven representative cities where 
the advertising was scheduled. It 
may be said here that the cam- 
paign centered only in what the 
company terms its high-netting 
territory—seven western states— 
where the logical demand for beet 
sugar is greatest and where it 1s 
most economical from a transpor- 
tation and sales standpoint for the 
company to concentrate. In seven 
representative cities where the {ull 
advertising campaign ran, the in- 
crease in sales for this season 
showed an average increase of 111 
per cent over the same period the 
season before. One city in Kansas 
showed an increase of 624 per 
cent! The average increase ™ 
sales this season over last in sec: 
tions outside of the companys 
high-netting territory in which 

(Continued on page 32#) 
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Some thoughts on 
“beating last year” 


“Beating last year” is by way of becoming a fetish in 
America. 


What does that slogan mean? Increasing last year’s 
sales the customary ten per cent? Or increasing last 
year’s profits? 


Given an unlimited appropriation for advertising and 
selling, beating last year’s sales ought to be a fairly 
simple matter. Multiplying sales effort should multiply 
sales. But—isn’t increasing last year’s profits the real 
goal? 


Probably last year’s profits can best be increased, not 
by redoubling selling effort all down the line, but by 
reducing sales costs in territories that aren’t and can’t 
be made worth it, and intensifying even slightly the 
sales effort in markets that deserve it. 


The best place to spend money in selling is where it 
has the best chance to come back in sales. 


Take the Indianapolis Radius as a market, for example. 
It’s worth intensive work. Nearly two million people 
live here. They are prosperous, intelligent, American. 
Standards of living are high. An unparalleled trans- 
portation system knits them together. So does the 
influence of the most powerful single merchandising 
force in the territory—The Indianapolis News. 


Sales costs are probably lower in The Indianapolis 
Radius than in any comparable market. 


Advertising costs are at an absolute minimum, because 
to win and hold this mighty market it is necessary to 


The Pianepineintien, advertise in only one medium—The Indianapolis News. 
deldtiees: teste the acenes The News alone is equal to any advertising job. 
phate Poe rie . There is a veritable mountain of evidence for that. In 
2 oe 1923 and again in 1924, advertisers bought more space, 
influence of The Indian- on the basis of more sales returned per dollar of cost, 
7. — ae in The News than in all other Indianapolis newspapers 
of the nation. combined—with less than half as many issues. 

New York Office Chicago Office 

Dan A. Carroll Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager J. E. Lutz 

110 East 42nd Street The Tower Building 
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Another Dissenting Opinion from 
the Federal Trade Commission 


Federal Body Issues Three Opinions in Case of International 
Shoe Company’s Purchase of W. H. McElwain Company 


contrary, it is becoming in- 

creasingly evident that all is 
not harmonious within the ranks 
of the cherished Federal Trade 
Commission. One of its main 
objects in life, just now, appears 
to be the production of dissenting 
opinions—to such an extent, in- 
deed, and in connection with such 
a variety of cases, that it is becom- 
ing more difficult than ever to tell 
just what the commission’s views 
may be on a given practice. When 
case after case is decided on the 
basis of a two-to-three vote, and 
both sides issue manifestos taking 
diametrically opposite views of the 
same set of circumstances, busi- 
ness men may be excused perhaps 
for entertaining considerable doubt 
as to what the commission holds 
the law to be anyway, as well as 
doubts as to the practical useful- 
ness of the body itself. 


A Case In Point 


Quite recently, for example, a 
majority of the commission issued 
an order against the International 
Shoe Company, of St. Louis, by 
which it was compelled to divest 
itself of the stock ownership of the 
W. H. McElwain Company, of 
Boston, on the ground that the 
consolidation of the two concerns 
tended “substantially to lessen 
competition” as forbidden by the 
Clayton Act. Even this order of 
the majority was accompanied by 
a “dissent” on the part of Commis- 
sioners Thompson and Nugent, 
because the order did not also 
charge the International Shoe 
Company with attempting to “cre- 
ate a monopoly in commerce of the 
shoe business.” That, however, is 
only dissent Number 1. 

Dissent Number 2 was filed by 
Commissioners Hunt and Humph- 
rey, the minority members, and 
takes a diametrically opposite view 
of the situation. 

Boiled down to brief terms, this 
opinion asserts that while it is 
true that the two manufacturing 


I’ spite of roseate reports to the 
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concerns were formerly competi- 
tors, that the consolidation was in- 
itiated and proposed by the McEI- 
wain Company because its officers 
believed it to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy; that at the same time 
the International had taken more 
orders than it was able to fill and 
used the property acquired for the 
purpose of filing these orders; that 
instead of increasing prices, the 
combination resulted in producing 
better shoes for the same or even 
less money than before; and that 
this, so far from being contrary to 
the public interest, was of direct 
benefit to the public. 

“The extent of the respondent’s 
sinning,” says the minority, “in so 
far as the evidence shows, was that 
it bought the stock of a competitor 
at the instance of that competitor, 
to save such competitor from bank- 
ruptcy, and to acquire additional 
facilities which it badly needed to 
fill orders that it had already 
taken. 


The Minority Report 


“There is no evidence showing 
that this stock was bought for 
other than investment purposes, 
nor is there evidence showing that 
such stock has been used in any 
manner to substantially lessen 
competition. 

“Had the respondent been con- 
tent to wait, if we are to be guided 
by the evidence, then in a short 
time its competitor would have 
been bankrupt. The stockholders 
would have lost their entire invest- 
ments. A great organization would 
have been destroyed and the com- 
petition with which the respondent 
is charged with destroying would 
have been wiped out without cost 
to the respondent of a dollar. 

“In this case, the commission 
has given warning to the business 
world that no one must answer the 
cry of distress. If they do, and 
save a vessel from complete wreck, 
no matter what the effect may 
be upon the public, they will be 
condemned and must suffer the 


penalty. But it will be perfectly 
proper and commendable to stand 
by until the vessel sinks, and its 
competition with them is thereby 
entirely destroyed, and then pick 
up whatever flotsam and jetsam 
they may; but under no circum- 
stances must the vessel be saved, 
however much it may be to the 
public interest. I think such policy 
must inevitably injure the public 
and be immeasurably detrimental 
to our jurisdiction. 

“T cannot be oblivious to the fact 
that by the issuance of this order, 
many innocent investors will be 
injured and that no one will be 
benefited. 

“The position of the majority in 
this case, if I correctly understand 
the facts, is that if one corporation 
acquires all of the stock of another 
competitive corporation, such ac- 
quisition is in violation of the Clay- 
ton Act, regardless of the purpose, 
effect and result of the acquiring 
of such stock, and that the com- 
mission must issue an order under 
such circumstances, against the 
offending corporation, the commis- 
sion having no discretion to do 
otherwise. 


The Ever-Present Dissenting Vote 


“To this opinion I cannot sub- 
scribe. It is true that the phrase 
‘in the interest of the public’ is not 
written in the Clayton Act, as it 
is in the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, in words, but in my judg- 
ment it is there by implication as 
plainly as if it were written in 
letters.” 

If this were an exceptional in- 
stance, such a divergence in inter- 
pretation of the law would not be 
of great importance. But it is not 
exceptional, as anybody who fol- 
lows the reports of proceedings of 
the commission knows. It 8 
scarcely an overstatement to say 
that nowadays the important cas¢ 
that is decided without a dissent 
ing opinion is the exception. 

(Continued on page 328) 
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Sales Managers—Read THIS! 


“TWO GROSS” GARVER 
Comes to Gotham! 


The boys in the sales department got together 
last Monday night at Schraeder’s and gave a 
blowout for our genial and justly popular friend 
“Two Gross” Bill Garver. Bill has been cover- 
ing the Ohio territory for us in fine shape for the 
past five years, and has just been promoted to 
the important and responsible position of Dis- 
trict Manager of our new New York City 
branch. President Bullent was among those 
present and in a fine speech said so many nice 
things about Bill that his ears burned. After 
the speech the boys presented Bill with a solid 
gold seventeen-jewel timepiece as a token of 
esteem from the home office. Bill left Tuesday 
to put over the Bullent line in the Big City. 
Best of luck, Bill, old boy! We know you can 
do it.—from the Bullent Bullet, internal house 
organ of the Bullent Co. 


ICTURE, then, ““Two Gross” Bill 

Garver coming in on the Century one 
Wednesday morning “to put over the 
Bullent line in the Big City”’. Bill was used 
to big cities, but as the train rolled through 
the canyon between the East Side tene- 
ments, New York looked foreign and for- 
midable. Grand Central was 
crowded and confusing. It took 
longer to find his hotel and stow 
his bags than Bill expected, but 
he got down to business 
right away. 

He hopped a cab and | 
gave the driver theaddress sg 
of the jobbing house YW 
President Bullent had 
tentatively selected to 
carry the line in New 
York. But the man Bill had ) 
to see was out, and wasn’t "hy 
expected in until after four. |) 
Had Mr. Garver an appoint- * 
ment? 


Bill left word he would come 
back later, and after a fast sand- 
wich started to look for office space. 
He inspected offices until he was dizzy 
but signed no dotted line until he could get 
the jobber’s advice on the best location. 


He met the jobber’s representative after 
four and put in a bad hour and a half. 
The gentleman was cool, unenthusiastic; 


ee 
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no pep, or appreciation of his good fortune 
in being allowed to handle the Bullent 
line. He demanded a higher margin than 
any Bullent jobber ever got before. His 
initial order was disappointingly small. Bill 
was also startled to learn that his firm was 
expected to warehouse its stock subject to 
jobbers’ demands. So the first day closed 
without much visible progress. 


There were days of chagrin and waste 
effort that followed—renting an office, get- 
ting warehouse space, arranging trucking 
facilities, hiring salesmen, and a thousand 
other time-taking, tiring things. After a 
couple of weeks Bill discovered that his 
jobber’s “territory” covered a radius of 
about two miles; beyond that the jobber 
was just another Unknown to the retail 
trade. The Bullent line had never needed 
more than one jobber before—but did in 
New York. 


Bill himself was a bang-up, go-getter 
; | salesman. He got his name of 
“Two Gross” because he 
sold a store “‘so it stayed 
sold,” stocked “em up for 
six months at a clip. The 
_New York retailers, how- 
ever, wouldn’t take two 
gross for a gift. If they 
bought at all, the initial 
order was for adozenor less. 


Meanwhile time went 

on, expenses ran up and up, 
volume was away below ex- 
pectations, Bill was worn and 
harassed to a state of numb- 
ness, and President Bullent’s 
correspondence degenerated 
to nasty notes. The advertis- 
ing they talked about before 
Bill left the home office was 
indefinitely postponed until 
dealers and orders could make 
it justifiable. Bill was cer- 
tainly not “putting it over” 

in the Big City. He blamed New York. 
The firm blamed both Pill and New York. 
And Bill wished many a time he was back 
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in good old Ohio where he could “put it 


over’. 
* * * 


CORES of firms send Bill Garvers to 
New York every year—good firms, 
good men, good goods, methods that make 
good elsewhere—and meet with disap- 
pointmentandfailure. The lossof effort, the 
expense, the economic waste are appalling. 


To help Bill Garver and his 
firm, THE News instituted a Mer- 
chandising Service more 
than a year ago, after 
three years’ preparation. 

Three months before 
Bill came to New York 
it would survey the mar- 
ket for him, find out the competition, trade customs, 
jobbing and retail practices and prices prevailing for 
similar products. 

We would analyze his:line or product, tell him if 
there was anything wrong with his package, or 
packing, or shipping. 

We would advise whether he needed and could 
get brokerage service; whether or not a warehouse 
would be necessary, and if so, where; how many 
jobbers would be needed, and find out those best 
equipped for his distributing job; how many poten- 
tial retail outlets there were, and where, and how 
many outlets he would need. 

A News merchandising man could arrange intro- 
ductions with brokers and jobbers, and help secure 
their cooperation. 

* * * 
F Bill Garver wanted to sell chain and department 
stores, this News service could tell him if he 
should, and help him if he should. (Selling the chain 
or big stores first sometimes hurts a product, you know.) 

If Bill needed a sales force, we could select it for 
him; if he had his own we could help train his men 
for New York saleswork. 

We could route these salesmen for him, save time 
and money and selling cost by preventing waste 
effort in unsuitable sections. We could fix his unit 
of sale and initial order, and keep him from doing a 
lot of damage with his “two gross”’ idea. (One sales 
manager told us that our biggest service to him was 
to make him adopt a policy of initial orders of a 
dozen units only, instead of a fifty-unit case.) Too 
many Bill Garvers fail to realize that three units on 
the counter in every other outlet is distribution; 
and two cases in the back room of every fiftieth 
outlet is not. 

We could actively direct and check his saleswork, 
day by day, and record it for him. News merchan- 
dising men help teach green men how to sell, how to 
‘__, advertising, how to make dealer good 
will. 


And last but not least, we could start Bill out 
right with the proper advertising campaign and 

schedule, and tell him when to start and how to run 

it. We could furnish Bill Garver with the best 

reason why New York retailers should stock his 

line—an adequate campaign in THe News, with 

900,000 circulation for his advertising, and an efh- 

cient medium to get that advertising to the New 

York retailer and consumer. 


* * * 


F you are sending a Bill Garver to New York, tell 
us first. If we can’t help him, we'll tell you so. 
If you have a Bill Garver here who doesn’t seem to 
be getting along as fast as he might, send him to see 
us. There is no 100% distribution in New York on 
any product that we know of; and if your business 
is hindered by the product itself, or poor salesman- has V 
ship, or poor jobbing service, or your own credit or his ns 
shipping department, we may be able to find the 


trouble and what to do about it. pier 

There is no mystery about the New York market yo 
—when you know it. It is big, and that’s its chief peel 
difference. stead 

So this service of ours is not a miracle. It is just engl 
knowing how. him 

Five men who know how or know how to find merc 
out, constitute the service. Consequently, its activi- the p 
ties are limited. We do not believe in adding a huge wher 
overhead to our national advertising selling cost by own 
maintaining a huge merchandising service. There- with 
fore, we do not broadcast direct mail to dealers, do 
not deliver or install dealer helps or window dis AC 
plays; and we try to avoid mechanical motions and Chili 
es that rap _ tonio 

ished more cheaply in | 
ler ways. And anny not — ee 
make thousand-call surveys === | 
or stock checks. No survey pe 
needs a thousand calls. spag 

—. 2 

In its first eighteen a 5 been 
months, the News — "Bt peopl 
Merchandising Service has ~~ 4 becau 
been very successful, both from pers 
our standpoint and the adver- taine 
tiser’s. Many of the largest their 
agencies have used it, appreciatively. Pion 
Details if you like. 

Couple this News service with News tT _ 
advertising—the largest daily circulation pr : 
in America, the high visibility page, the - 
proven results, and the lowest milline rate ma 
—and you have the greatest instrument pis 
ever devised for entering this or any other lncta 
market. Get the facts. Wt 

Have you read TELI. IT TO SWEENEY? — 


Write for the series on your business letterhead. of the 
T H E \ 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper cond 
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Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York This 
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Advertising Lifts a Plebeian Product 
to the Blue Blood Class 


Once Despised Chili Con Carne Conquers New Markets 
With Aid of a New Atmosphere in Advertising Copy 


HAT is the ambitious 
Wie or sectional manu- 

facturer to do when he 
has worked to the saturation point 
his natural market, and his product 
is one that is considered unsalable 
outside of its natural sectional ter- 
ritory? Is he to settle down to a 
steady routine of supplying this 
natural market, or will it justify 
him to break the accepted rules of 
merchandising and go out and ask 
the public to buy a product which, 
where known at all outside of its 
own little section, is looked upon 
with a mild degree of contempt? 

A few years ago the Gebhardt 
Chili Powder Company, San An- 
tonio, Texas, was faced with just 
such a problem. Its seven chili 
products—chili con carne, Mexican 
style beans, Eagle chili powder, 
spaghetti and chili, rice and chili, 
tamales, deviled chili meat—are 
natural Mexican foods, having 
been eaten in varying forms by 
people of the southern republic 
because of the abundance of pep- 
pers and other ingredients con- 
tained in them, and because of 
their appetite for hot dishes. 


Pioneering in the Chili Business 


As Mexicans began to come to 
Texas and other border states, 
chili and hot tamales became 
known in these sections, being 
eaten at first only by the Mexi- 
cans, but later being adopted, re- 
luctantly, by Americans. 

When these chili and tamale 
foods began to attain a degree of 
Popularity in the border sections 
of the United States, no one made 
them on a commercial scale. Cook- 
ing was confined to the kitchens of 
Mexican housewives and to a few 
Mexican restaurants. Out of this 
‘ondition grew the idea of manu- 
lacturing the foods commercially. 
This was evolved by William Geb- 
hardt nearly thirty years ago. 
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By Ruel McDaniel 


Of course the business was 
established to cater to a local 
market in and around San Antonio. 
The business grew steadily, until 
it covered practically all of the 
border sections where Mexican 
foods were accepted on the family 
table. When the company attained 
this distribution, apparently the 
product had reached the saturation 
point. It had reached its natural 
bounds on every side. - 

But the management was ambi- 
tious to continue to grow. Adver- 
tising was resorted to with the 
hope of extending the natural and 
accepted boundaries of the terri- 
tory. The fact that the company 
has distribution in every state of 
the Union, besides shipping to 
many foreign countries, testifies to 
the belief that advertising has done 
its job well, indeed. It was only 
about five years ago that advertis- 
ing was undertaken in a serious 
way. 


Overcoming Popular Prejudice 


Apparently there has been quite 
a flurry as a result of the news 
that Eskimos are becoming big ice 
cream consumers. But the man 
who introduced ice cream in the 
Arctic Circle did no more than 
Gebhardt has done in putting chili 
and hot tamales on the tables of 
Park Avenue homes and in the 
kitchens of thrifty Maine house- 
wives. 

Much of the success of this com- 
pany’s advertising is laid to the 
fact that it faced its problems in 
their true light. They realized that 
chili and hot tamales did not oc- 
cupy a very high position in the 
estimation of well-to-do people; for 
those who had heard of the foods 
at all, associated them with greasy 
Mexican peddlers who made the 
foods from some mysterious con- 
coction and sold them to whoever 
would buy. The class of buyers 
did not speak well for the products. 


And, too, the mere mention of 
chili or tamales suggested Mexico, 
Northern and eastern people, espe- 
cially, cared nothing for Mexican 
foods, up there in a climate totally 
different. 

So it was to overcome these two 
popular prejudices that advertising 
was planned. The next problem 
was to decide what type of copy 
would best combat these ideas. 


The logical answer was copy 
that suggested anything else but 
the lowly position with which the 
foods had been associated. In 
other words, high grade, artistic 
copy. 

Illustrations that breathe the 
atmosphere of ‘beauty, purity, the 
tropical outdoors form an import- 
ant part of each advertisement. 
They suggest anything but the old 
conception of how chili and tam- 
ales were made. It is a matter of 
placing what was formerly consid- 
ered a commonplace product into 
the well-to-do class by the use of 
aristocratic copy. Some of the 
illustrations depict southern, even 
Mexican scenes; but there is 
nothing suggestive of the old, 
primitive method of making chili. 
Only the atmosphere of romance 
occurs to the reader and its asso- 
ciation with the products. 


Acquiring New Territory 


The company’s kitchens are one 
of San Antonio’s show places; and 
this factor of cleanliness and 
beauty forms a part of the text of 
many advertisements. The source 
of supply for the ingredients which 
go into the products is often dis- 
cussed, thus lifting the veil of 
mystery from the contents of chili 
and tamales. 

Chili powder is one of the big- 
gest sellers of the seven products. 
In order further to increase the 
consumption of this item, the com- 
pany has issued a recipe book, tell- 
ing how to prepare the Mexican 
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dishes that require the powder. 
This book, like the advertisements, 
is artistically produced on the 
finest grade of paper and _ illus- 
trated with drawings that suggest 
only the finer things connected 
with the thought of Mexican 
dishes. 

Distribution has been gained 
gradually, although in five years 
the country has been covered sys- 
tematically. New territory was 
acquired sectionally, and news- 
paper advertising went hand in 
hand with the sales force in gain- 
ing distribution. Distribution is 
through jobbers, whose salesmen 
often work with Gebhardt men in 
special campaigns. The company 
maintains branch offices in New 
York, St. Louis, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. About forty-five 
salesmen work out of these offices 
and from headquarters. 


Trade paper space and copy in 
sectional publications aided in 
securing distribution materially, 
the copy appearing simultaneously 
with the consumer advertising. 
The present advertising is appear- 
ing in metropolitan newspapers, 
some trade papers and in national 
women’s magazines. 

The smaller copy features only a 
single product, and it is all timed 
according to the season. During 
the summer canned deviled chili 
meat is the article most featured, 
for it is excellent for making sand- 
wiches for outings and the like. 


Much of the copy in the women’s 
magazines is devoted to advertis- 
ing the recipe book, with a coupon 
for ordering. One advertisement 
produced more than 4,000 inquiries. 

“We credit advertising with 
gaining quick national distribu- 
tion,” says G. G. Geyer, general 
manager of the company. “With- 
out it we would have been prob- 
ably a generation gaining (if we 
gained it at all) what we have ac- 
complished in less than five years 
with systematic advertising. 

“We did not, of course, expect 
the impossible of national adver- 
tising. We had a product which 
sold without advertising, before we 
advertised it; and I believe that a 
product that is worth advertising 
ought to be able to stand on its 
own bottom in its own territory, at 
least. That proves its quality. 
That proved, national advertising 
then has a chance to do something. 

“Because we proved that our 
products were worthy of advertis- 
ing by selling them in our own ter- 
ritory successfully—because we 
knew that they brought repeat 
orders—we were not skeptical 
toward the idea of breaking sec- 
tional boundaries and fighting 
popular prejudice with advertising. 
We have found that the back- 
ground upon which national adver- 
tising works, and the coordination 
it has with selling, are two factors 
more important to the success of 
a campaign than an apparently 
easy field in which to sell.” 


Chevrolet to Feature Dealer 
Advertising Campaign 


PPROXIMATELY 4000 news- 
papers are being used in a 
cooperative advertising campaign 
being launched by the Chevrolet 
Motor Company in connection with 
its large dealer organization. 

Under this plan the Chevrolet 
Motor Company in reality has be- 
come the advertising department 
of each of its dealers whom it pro- 
vides with a consistent advertising 
campaign. 

In. addition, it becomes possible 
to key local advertising with 
national advertising and _ thus 
broadcast a single advertising mes- 
sage at one time in both national 
and local publications. 


The cooperative feature of the 
plan does not apply in a financial 
way to the national advertising 
used by the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany in the principal magazines of 
the country. This advertising is 
paid for from the general adver- 
tising appropriation of the com- 
pany without expense to the deal- 
ers. The dealers continue to re- 
ceive gratis the sales literature and 
the effective window display serv- 
ice of the company. These dis- 
plays supplement the unified ad- 
vertising plan. 

In brief the plan is this: _ 

The Chevrolet Motor Company 
charges a small amount for each 


car shipped to dealers and credits 
it to the Chevrolet Dealers’ Adver. 
tising Fund. To this fund the 
company then adds a substantia] 
contribution from its own advertis- 
ing budget. , 

The company plans the dealer 
advertising campaign, buys news. 
paper space, purchases and pre- 
pares art work, sends the adver. 
tisements to the newspapers, di- 
rects the printing and display of 
outdoor advertising, handles _jin- 
voices and pays bills. 

A desirable angle of the plan is 
a guarantee to each dealer that 
every dollar which he pays into the 
fund will be spent in his district 
for newspaper or outdoor display 
space, all of the costs of preparing 
and placing the advertising matter 
being more than covered by the 
Chevrolet Motor Company’s con- 
tribution to the fund. 

Fourteen field men are located at 
strategic points throughout the 
country to bring the dealers into 
close personal contact with the 
main organization in working out 
advertising problems and assist in 
individualizing the dealers’ adver- 
tising consistent with the program 
of a united appeal. 

The individual requirements of 
each dealer are analyzed and he is 
consulted in the choice of media in 
his territory. The dealers are kept 
in constant touch with the adver- 
tising plans and are given advance 
proofs of all newspaper advertise- 
ments, 

This plan, it is hoped, will add 
greatly to the effectiveness of all 
local advertising. Automobile deal- 
ers, like every other local dealers 
in every line, are constantly beset 
and harassed by all manner of 
stunts, schemes and plans which 
masquerade under the name of 
advertising. In the past many 
automobile dealers have spent 
large sums of money in ill-advised 
advertising, or on schemes which 
are sold in the name of advertis- 
ing. 

Under the present Chevrolet 
plan practically all of this wasted 
expenditure and effort will be 
saved, for the dealers will be able 
to refer solicitors for doubtful 
advertising schemes to the com- 
pany’s advertising department 
where local pressure, which 's 
often little short of blackmail 
cannot be brought to bear on the 
dealer. 
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A New Method of Uncovering Hot 
Leads for Salesmen 


J. E. Grady Manufacturing Company Takes Unwieldy 
Product to Prospects’ Homes to Develop New Sales Leads 


ANY dealers who special- 
M ize in home equipment and 

household labor-saving ap- 
pliances feature the offer of a free 
demonstration right in the pros- 
pect’s own home, but Grady “Care 
Free” oil burner dealers are going 
a step further by taking a home 
right along to the prospect and 
using it for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating their product. 

The object is, of course, primar- 
ily to avoid the expense and 
trouble of demonstrating such a 
product in the prospect’s home. 
Unlike electric appliances and sim- 
ilar specialties, an oil burner can- 
not be demonstrated in the home 
without involving considerable 
labor and material, all of which 
may be entirely wasted. Those 
who have tried it have already 
found it prohibitive. On the other 
hand, it is impossible 


By D. G. Baird 


features, not the least of which was 
the appearance of “cheapness.” 
They then decided to build a little 
house on a Ford truck chassis and 
install the furnace within, but this 
too, was discarded. 

Other compromises—all in favor 
of more expensive and_ better 
equipment—were made, resulting 
finally in a handsome bungalow, 
mounted on a bus chassis of the 
better type, and equipped with 
many little attractive features that 
command the interest and admira- 
tion of everyone who sees one of 
the traveling - bungalow demon- 
strators. 

The bungalow is of frame con- 
struction, enameled in white, with 
an imitation red tile roof. The 


dimensions, exclusive of the driv- 
er’s cab, which is similarly con- 
structed, are 16 feet by 7 feet. The 


to bring a_ satisfac- 
tory number of pros- 
pects to the sales- 
room, where the 
product is to be seen 
in operation. 

In seeking a_ so- 
lution of the prob- 
lem, the J. E. Grady 
Company of Detroit, 
manufacturers of the 
oil burner referred 
to, determined to 
take the demonstra- 


tion right to the 
Prospects. The first 
thought was to 


mount an. ordinary 
household steam fur- 
nace, equipped with 
the burner, on a 
truck and haul it 
around, but this pre- 
sented rather obvi- 
ous objectionable 


A small bungalow was 
mounted on a bus chas- 
Sis and equipped with a 
complete oil burner. By 


tiving the bus to vari- see od 


ae! - leads 


stoop is 21 inches above the 
ground, with a step 9 inches high 
leading into the room. The roof 
is only 10 feet 8 inches from the 
ground, but this height harmonizes 
well with the other dimensions. 
The chief purpose of making it so 
low, however, was to permit driv- 
ing it under viaducts. 

The entrance is at the rear, 
where there is an ornamental por- 
tico, with electric lights on each 
side shaded by English lantern 
type fixtures. There is a very wide 
open window on each side, permit- 
ting an unobstructed view of the 
furnace within, and provision has 
been made for closing these with 
storm curtains in case of rain or 
snow. Cushioned window seats on 
each side are provided for the com- 
fort of prospects while within. 

A regulation household steam 
furnace, equipped 
with the oil burner, 
is white-enameled to 
harmonize with the 
exterior of the bun- 
galow and to empha- 
size the cleanliness 
of oil burning. The 
interior woodwork is 
all of mahogany. 
The bungalow is 
electrically lighted 
and is equipped with 
handsome lighting 
fixtures. 

Signs of attractive 
design and coloring 
are mounted on the 
sides and rear of the 
bungalow. Those on 
the rear are lighted 
by the English lan- 
terns already men- 
tioned, while those 
on the sides are il- 
luminated by electric 


ous neighborhoods and 
demonstrating to the 
home owners in the sec- 
tion, many new, hot 
were developed. 
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The bungalow was a complete frame construction, 
white, with an imitation tile roof. The entrance is at the rear, where 
there is an ornamental portico with attractive lighting fixtures. 


lights concealed above beneath the 
eaves of the roof. 

The method of using the travel- 
ing demonstrator is to drive it 
down a street that is to be 
“worked” the following day by 
salesmen, then have the salesmen 
inform those on whom they call 
that the bungalow demonstrator 
will be parked at a certain place 
that night and invite them to come 
down to see the Grady oil burner 
in operation. No noise-maker of 
any kind (other than the standard 
automobile horn) is used to attract 
attention to the traveling bunga- 
low, as it was thought that any- 
thing of the kind would detract 
from the dignity of the plan. The 
unusualness of the entire plan at- 
tracts sufficient attention and few, 
indeed, fail to see the traveling 
demonstrator as it is driven slowly 
along the street. 

On the following day, a group of 
salesmen invade the street, calling 
on the householders and inviting 
them to the demonstration to be 
given that evening. The conversa- 
tion is brief and to the point, run- 
ning, in effect, about like this: 

“IT am representing the Grady 
Oil Burner Company—you prob- 
ably saw our traveling bungalow 
pass by yesterday. This bungalow 
is going to be parked right down 
here at such and such a spot to- 
night and I wish to invite you to 
witness the demonstration of the 
Grady Care Free oil burner which 
we shall give there this evening. 
In the meantime, here is some 
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attractively enameled in 


literature that explains just what 
the Grady Care Free oil burner is, 
what it does, and what it costs. 
Be sure to see the demonstration 
this evening at such and such a 
spot,” etc. 

The entire crew of salesmen is 
on hand at the demonstration that 
evening for the purpose of answer- 
ing questions and taking orders. 

While the plan has just been 
introduced in Detroit, it is the pur- 
pose of the manufacturer, who is 
also acting as the Detroit dealer, 
to place five groups of salesmen in 
the city, each group to have the 
use of the bungalow demonstrator 
one day and evening a week. 

The bungalows, completely 
equipped as here described, are 
also being furnished Grady dealers 
as fast as they can be built and it 
is planned to have them on the 
streets of all principal cities within 
a short time. They are built in 
Detroit and driven to the cities 
where they are to be used and this, 
too, gives the product extensive 
publicity. 

The cost of each demonstrator, 
exclusive of the furnace, which is 
supplied by a furnace manufac- 
turer, is approximately $5,000, 
according to J. E. Grady, president 
of the company and originator of 
the plan. 

Results so far have proved 
highly satisfactory, according to 
President Grady, who claims that 
the plan has solved the problem 
of getting live prospects. 


Prominent Speakers 
at Mail Meeting 


PROGRAM of interest pur- 
posely laid out to help every 
executive from the advertising 
manager to the president, is the 
aim of the program committee of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation whose members will hold 
their annual convention at the 
Mechanics Building, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, October 28, 29, 30, 1925, 
There will be exhibits of the 
most up-to-date advertising mate- 
rial and methods and addresses by 
some of the most prominent men 
in the country. The convention 
will be open to everyone instead of 
being restricted to members of the 
association only. 

Some of the speakers who will 
address the convention sessions are 
Gridley Adams, Rogers & Com- 
pany, New York City; R. W. Ash- 
croft, The F. E. Partridge Rubber 
Company and the Northern Rub- 
ber Company, Guelph, Ontario; 
Arthur Brisbane, editorial writer, 
Hearst Publications, New York 
City; Lester Brozman, Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn, New York; 
Alvin E. Dodd, manager domestic 
distribution department, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.; Thomas E. 
Dreier, The Thomas Dreier Serv- 
ice, Boston, Massachusetts; Ray 
N. Fellows, advertising manager, 
The Addressograph Company, Chi- 
cago; Jerome P. Fleishman, The 
Jerome P. Fleishman Personalized 
Advertising Service, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Edward T. Hall, vice- 
president, Ralston Purina Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri; George 
C. Hubbs, general sales manager, 
Ajax Motors Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin; Richard H. Lee, coun- 
sel and manager, National Council 
of Business Mail Users, New York 
City ; John C. Redington, president 
Du-Plex Onvelope Corporation, 
Chicago; G. Lynn Sumner, presi- 
dent, Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, New York City; Mrs. 
E. R. Swenson, editor of “Clothes,” 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

General sessions are scheduled 
for Wednesday, Thursday morn 
ing and Friday afternoon; depart 
mentals for Thursday afternoon 
and Friday morning. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 
38] FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


e 


If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK-LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you 


€ 


Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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Commerce Department Completes 
Survey of Philadelphia Market 


First of a Series of Surveys of Leading Distribution 
Points to be Undertaken by Government Now Ready 


Special Washington Correspondence 


had the reputation of being a 

“difficult” market to’ enter— 
due to conservatism and perman- 
ence of buying habits—that it is 
perhaps fortunate the United States 
Division of Domestic Commerce 
chose the Philadelphia marketing 
area for the first of the series of 
intimate commercial surveys which 
are to encompass the 25 or 30 focal 
distributing points on the map of 
the United States. The Philadel- 
phia report is now ready for dis- 
tribution in the form of a valume 
of 130 pages. 


By way of justification for the 
new investigative project, of which 
this is the first fruit, Director Ju- 
lius Klein of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce declares 
that one of the major fields of 
waste is the lack of definite knowl- 
edge by distributors of the types 
and relative values of markets in 
various sections of the United 
States. He intimates that some of 
the difficulties of executives in 
determining sales plans are attrib- 
utable to dearth of information on 
the varying degrees of sales resist- 
ance to be met because of differ- 
ence in race, purchasing habits, 
incomes, occupations, etc. Assum- 
ing such a shortage of guiding 
information, the institution at 
Washington sets out to analyze 
purchasing power of successive 
trade territories with the ambition 
to enable sales executives to set 
quotas and plan campaigns on 
basis of knowledge rather than of 
guesses. 


Piste sepueto has so long 


Sales managers who have had 
wide experience in the use of mar- 
ket surveys of assorted varieties, 
are likely to be especially inter- 
ested in Uncle Sam’s formula in 
that it makes painstaking examina- 
tion of the geographic character 
and productive industries of the 
scrutinized region before turning 
to its commerce and distribution. 


Also there is avoidance of gener- 
alization, so maddening to sales 
managers. The regional market is 
broken up into the metropolitan 
area, manufacturing, farming and 
mining areas. Each in turn is ex- 
amined as to its economic charac- 
ter, merchandising factors, and dis- 
tributing centers, with separate 
consideration, at all stages, of 
wholesale and retail trade. In 
short, the government, in this proi- 
ect will proceed on the assumption 
that no area affords a homogene- 
ous and uniform market but rather 
a group of markets, with sharp 
divergence in the character of 
demand and in the buying power 
of consumers. As the sum of its 
observations on its initial assign- 
ment, the newly-instituted federal 
organization for market analysis, 
concludes that, if Philadelphia 
may be taken as a sample, it is safe 
to conclude that the conservative 
market is not necessarily “difficult” 
in any broad sense, but only re- 
quires due recognition of its pecul- 
iar and distinctive features which 
influence sales. 


Gradually it dawns that the 
farmers, or at least the spokesmen 
at Washington for the farmers, are 
“daffy” on the subject of compel- 
ling merchandise to proclaim its 
character by its outward appear- 


ance, First, it was a scheme for 
an analytical label that would 
disclose, in terms of _ percent- 
ages, the content of fabrics. 


Now it is a proposal to dye field 
and vegetable seed as a means of 
revealing grade or quality. Con- 
sidered as isolated instances of 
regulatory effort, these flurries 
might not be worthy of passing 
notice from sales managers. If, 
however, we are to construe them 
as manifestations of the increasing 
acceptance of the principle that 
commodities should be compelled 
to “wear the heart on the sleeve,” 


the trend is unmistakably of mo- 
ment to marketing executives. 


A factor in the situation, the 
existence of which might not be 
suspected by many sales managers, 
is the feeling on the part of agri- 
cultural producers that it is no 
more than fair to those engaged in 
rural industry if other traders be 
compelled to accept the doctrines 
of compulsory labeling. While the 
contacts are, admittedly, in some 
instances indirect instead of direct, 
the farmers as a class feel that they 
are subject to the United States 
Food and Drug Act. If what they 
produce is guaranteed to consum- 
ers they want to be similarly as- 
sured, via confessive labeling, re- 
garding the wearing apparel and 
the farm supplies which they pur- 
chase. It was the farmers, bear in 
mind, that supplied such support 
as was mustered by the ill-fated 
“honest paint” and “genuine 
leather” bills that had their day in 
Congress, some time since. 


In deciding recently a contro- 
versy growing out of dual use of 
the trade mark “Fashion Park,” 
a federal court made an unusually 
clear expression of the fact that 
trade-marking is a practice as 
beneficial to purchasers of goods as 
to the marketers. Judge Dickin- 
son said that the purchasing public 
may have confidence in a particu- 
lar dealer or trader, or think the 
things in which he deals excel in 
quality, and yet not have the 
knowledge to enable them to tell 
upon mere inspection what are the 
“goods” of that dealer or marketer. 
It is helpful, in consequence, to 
place upon the goods a sign man- 
ual. The trade-mark, in this con- 
ception of its function, serves to 
identify that which may be in 
demand because it emanates from 
a certain source. 
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The fact, recently determined 
after exhaustive investigation, that 
black letters on a yellow back- 
ground is a color scheme supreme 
in attention-arresting quality, has 
been taken to heart by the special 
committee that, under the auspices 
of American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, has just com- 
pleted a code of colors and forms 
for traffic signals for highways 
and vehicles. Highway signals of 
a cautionary nature are to be in 
the black and yellow color scheme. 
The new code also prescribes yel- 
low as the color to denote caution 
in the case of light signals, such 
as the flash whereby a motor 
driver signals his intention to stop 
or reduce speed. 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has lately completed a series 
of tests and experiments designed 
to develop superior grades of water- 
proof case-lining papers designed 
for the protection of goods in tran- 
sit, particularly for overseas ship- 
ments. The requirement is for a 
paper that has strength as well as 
waterproofness. The type that has 
been found to give the most satis- 
factory service, under the severe 
tests at the Bureau, consists of 
two sheets of 30 pound Number 1 
kraft paper cemented together 
with a layer of asphaltum. One 
of the most interesting disclosures 
of the work at the Standards Bu- 
reau was the discovery that the 
tests commonly employed to deter- 
mine the water resistance of pack- 
ing papers are inadequate and very 
misleading. The government ex- 
perts evolved a new and better 
method, known as the “ground 
glass” method. The case-lining 
paper for which the Standards Bu- 
reau has drawn specifications as a 
result of its many try-outs, has 
a weight of 90 pounds per 480 
sheets (size 24 by 36), a bursting 
strength of 70 points and water 
resistance of not less than 24 
hours. 


Advocacy of elastic policies in 
the adoption of foundations for 
sales quotas constitutes one of the 
big moments in Uncle Sam’s latest 
sermon on distributive problems. 
Tucked away in the report of the 
Commerce Bureau on the Philadel- 
phia marketing area is a sharp 
challenge to the tradition which 
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requires that the total number of 
residences in a particular district 
shall be made the basis of sales 
quotas. The experience of a 
manufacturer of household heating 
plants is summoned to prove that, 
for marketers of certain lines, the 
number of residences owned by the 
occupants is vastly more important 
than the sum total of dwellings. 
In the same way, it is cited that 
for various sellers of household 
appliances, the number of resi- 
dences using electricity or gas is a 
much better measure of the poten- 
tial market than the total number 
of residences. 

The government gospel also 
urges recourse to the number of 
telephones, hotels, hospitals, thea- 
ters, libraries and parks in a com- 
munity as clues to the consumptive 
power for various commodities. 
Finally, the doctrine extends to 
what might be termed a negative 
use of the facts expressive of pop- 
ulation and living conditions. To 
illustrate, the Commerce special- 
ists point out that whereas, in one 
direction, market opportunities for 
gas appliances are charted by the 
statistical picture of the distribu- 
tion of residences served with gas, 
in the other direction a preponder- 
ance’of dwellings not supplied with 
gas spells opportunity for oil stove 
manufacturers and distributors of 
electric home lighting plants. 


Farther and farther into . the 
realm of specialties and the staples 
that are subject to high-tension 
selling, marches the movement for 
simplification in industry. The 
latest advance has as its objective 
a reduction in the variety of taper 
roller bearings. It is conceded by 
leaders in the industry that there 
are too many varieties on the 
market and representatives of the 
principal producing interests are 
to meet and formulate standard 
“current” and “service” lists which 
before adoption, will be subject to 
the approval of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


The refusal of the first assistant 
commissioner of patents, upon 
appeal, to register the “Real Silk” 
trade-mark of Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills of Indianapolis, has, for sales 
managers in general, a significance 
far beyond a fresh enforcement of 


Uncle Sam’s rule against descrip- 
tive brands. The denial indicates 
that there are limits to the doctrine 
that lavish advertising and heavy 
expenditures for' promotional work 
will predispose the federal censor 
in favor of a brand that has been 
familiarized to the public. So often 
have the umpires at Washington 
shown leniency to a_border-line 
trade-mark on the plea that valu- 
able good-will has been created 
through publicity and sales ex- 
ploitation, that many marketers 
have gained the impression that 
almost any trade-mark may obtain 
recognition at Washington if it 
has an impressive background of 
advertising. 

Rejection of “Real Silk” nips the 
tradition that has been growing, 
The chief referee said that he must 
turn down the candidate, despite 
the large expenditure for advertis- 
ing and despite the partially suc- 
cessful attempts of the Indianap- 
olis concern to obtain recognition 
by others engaged in similar trade 
of its claimed rights in regard to 
the words. 


How deep-seated is the grudge 
in Congress against the Federal 
Trade Commission is eloquently 
attested by the fact that the plot 
to annihilate the Commission at 
the next session of Congress goes 
merrily forward despite the fact 
that President Coolidge has been 
at pains to indicate that he does 
not desire its suppression any more 
than he is willing to see the tariff 
commission abolished. 


The secret of the recent flare- 
up on this issue, by both the 
senators and representatives, is 
found in the spirit of resistance in 
the trade commission to requests 
(via senate or house resolution) 
for economic investigations. In 
his speech at the annual meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Commissioner 
Humphrey virtually challenged the 
right of Congress to call upon the 
commission, as it has in the past, 
for sleuthing work. He has en- 
deavored since to soften the blow 
but the scolding from the new 
holder of the balance of power in 
the divided commission does not 
sit well with some of the law- 
makers. 
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HELLO, 


INNEAPOLIS—= 
| want a carload of butter” 


AN ENTERPRISING New Haven commission 
merchant recently wanted to buy a carload of 
butter from a producer in Minneapolis, 1500 
miles away. But how could he place his order 
and know that shipment would be made immedi- 
ately? A long distance telephone call was 
made to Minneapolis, all details of the deal 
were discussed and settled, and at nine that 


evening, eight hours later, the loaded car of butter was on its way! 


In BuyING, as in selling, the man accom- 
plishes most who works closest to his 
telephone. Whatever is needed, a long 
distance call, at almost negligible expense, 
reaches the concern that has it. Details 
that would not be thought of in a letter 
come to the front; differences are settled; 
expensive delays are avoided. Seven hun- 
dred thousand times daily, long distance 
calls make some saving for business. 


Is your concern fully alive to the business 
potentials of the telephone? Have you a 
sufficient number of trunk lines? Is your 
ptivate branch exchange equipment ade- 
quate? Doyou use Long Distance regularly? 


Are your employees trained to use the 
telephone to cut the expense of travel and 
the waste of delay? 


The Commercial Department of the 
Bell Telephone Company in your city will 
gladly investigate, free, the full possi- 
bilities of the telephone in your business. 
In the meantime, you know what the tele- 
phone does in an emergency in the next 
block, or the next town. It will do the 
same hundreds and thousands of miles 
away. No matter whom or what you 
want, the telephone on your desk, now, 
will connect you, from California to New 
York to Cuba. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Every Sales and Advertising 
Executive Siiguemabhens 
Book ~ “es 


A copy will be 
mailed gratis to 
business execu- 
tives who make 
the request on 
their business 
stationery. 
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Department by S. Roland Hall 


Louisville Planing Mill Company 
Mail Campaign Brings in Orders 
Totaling $200,000 


MAILING campaign which 
At resulted in one $50,000 

order and four others which 
will approximate $150,000, has re- 
cently been started by the Louis- 
ville Planing Mill Corporation, of 
Louisville, Kentucky. Although 
the campaign is only in its early 
stages it has shown remarkable 
results, : 

The first feature of it was a 
printed letter announcing a “Serv- 
ice Bulletin,’ which the company 
proposed to send out. There was 
no attempt to disguise this. letter 
as a personal one, nor was there 
any fill in at all. 

The letter simply offers to put 
the recipient on the mailing list to 
receive the “Service Bulletin,” 
which is a news letter containing 
items of newsy interest to contrac- 
tors, builders and architects. 

With the letter was a post card 
to be returned with the following 
copy: “Please mark in the space 
below and return this card so that 
our list may be verified. Louisville 
Planing Mill Company.” 

In a space at the bottom of the 
card there is an impression from 
the company’s mailing list, and a 
space for corrections to be made, in 
case the mailing list is incorrect. 

This letter brought back 85 per 
cent returns. That is, eighty-five 
Cut of every hundred people ad- 
dressed returned the post card 
with the necessary corrections. 


These names were placed on a 
new mailing list to which the news 
letter or “Service Bulletin,” as the 
company calls the little one-page 
house organ, was sent. It is letter- 
head size, printed in two colors, 
and the copy which was sent us 
contains four news items, one of 
which contains a picture and a de- 
scription of a new building in 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

One news item tells of a tax 
reduction, another’ gives facts 
about the coal strike, both items in 
which contractors, architects and 
builders may be interested. 

After the first issue of the serv- 
ice bulletin was mailed there was 
a series of deluxe folders contain- 
ing handsome reproductions of 
buildings in which the company’s 
millwork was used. The pictures 
of the buildings were printed in 
sepia over gold and tipped on a 
piece of deckle edge cover stock. 
The folders contained very little 
copy, simply the name of the build- 
ing, the names of the architects 
and contractors, with the an- 
nouncement that the Louisville 
Planing Mill Company furnished 


‘the millwork. The covers for the 


folders were a very high grade 
cover stock, embossed with the 
company’s monogram, A silk cord 
instead of the conven- 
tional staples for binding. A series 
of blotters was used as a further 
follow up, mailed between issues 


was used 


of the service bulletin. The en- 
tire campaign was designed to 
gain the good-will and coopera- 
tion of the architects and contrac- 
tors, and so far as it has gone has 
been extremely successful.  Al- 
though no direct effort at solicita- 
tion has been made, the business 
which can be traced directly to the 
mailing has been gratifying. 


REMARKABLE series’ of 
documents has been put out 
by the publishers of Vanity Fair, 
Vogue, and House and Garden. 
There are eleven of these folders, 
and they bear the following titles: 

1. What Money Cannot Buy. 

2. Introducing a Lady. 

3. How Stores Use the Nast 

Group. 

4. More than Compliments. 

5. Prophets to the Trade. 

6. The Life Cycle of the Mode. 

7. The New Trend in Merchan- 

dising. 

8. Boston, for Instance. 

9. Let the Stores Tell It. 

10. Let the Manufacturer Prove 
It. 

11. A Little Money and a Long 
Way to Go. 

Exhibit 1 gives but a faint idea 
of the attractive physical appear- 
ance of these folders, which meas- 
ure 105¢ by 8% inches. The cover 
stock is Toyogami, Iyogami, Kin- 
kami and Chinese tea-chest paper 
of the Japan Paper Company. 
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These papers of unusual bril- 
liancy and life—something to draw 
the advertising man’s attention im- 
mediately. This seems to be an 
ideal instance of the use of high- 
grade papers. The selling talks 
are about distinctiveness and ex- 
clusiveness, and no ordinary paper 
stock would have harmonized with 
the argument. Many of the covers 
are spattered with gold, and one 
cover is a good reproduction of 
gold leaf. 

Some idea of the 
variety of color treat- 
ment is given by the 
following brief de- 
scription of the eleven 
booklets : 

1. A sparkling red 
cover printed in black. 

2. A canary yellow 
cover printed in black. 

3. Black cover spat- 
tered with gold, print- 
ed in red-orange. 

4. Orange cover, 
printed in black. 

5. Pale green cover, 
printed in black. 

6. Robin’s egg blue 
cover, spattered with 
gold, printed in black. 

7. A soft shade of 
pastel rose cover, 
printed in black. 

8. Grass green cov- 
er, printed in black. 

9. A bright blue 
cover printed in black. 

10. Pale American 
beauty shade of cover, 
spattered in gold, and 
printed in black. 

11. A rich gold-leaf 
cover printed in black. 

Some of the stock used for the 
inside pages of the series is Ivory, 
Silkote, and India. 

The right-hand and_ bottcm 
edges of all of the folders, except 
No. 11, are deckle-edged. 

The copy is sprightly. For ex- 
ample, No. 2—“Introducing a 
Lady”—begins in this manner: 


class 


We want you to meet 
MRS. KAY COOLEY 
2040 East 96th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
A paid subscriber to Vogue 
Brunette? Blonde? 
The point about Mrs. Cooley is that she 
is the sportswear buyer for the Halle 
Brothers Co. On her taste and judgment 
depends the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars a year. 


No imatter. 


Mrs. Cooley is your direct customer. 
Daily she has to forecast the demands 
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of her charge customer, your ultimate con- 
sumer. She has to make sales. She has 
to show up profits at inventory time. 

She is so impressed by Yogue’s value in 
helping her forecast the wants of the Halle 
Brothers Company’s best trade that she 
buys Vogue, reads Vogue, and passes it 
around for her department staff to note 
particularly the fashion points she has 
marked. 


The sprightly, interesting argu- 
ment makes the whole of this 


series unusual documents. There 
are subscription orders reproduced, 


Rie Sg Ni 


| 
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in the field of fashion and quality. 

Miss Sara H. Birchall, who js 
responsible for these distinctive 
folders, says that while the direc 
effect is difficult to trace, many let- 
ters of comment have come jp. 
Some advertisers have taken jp. 
eral extracts from the arguments 
advanced in the series, and a num- 
ber have asked for duplicates of 
the folders. Representatives of the 
Nast Group have found the folders 
on the desks of advertising agents, 


magazines put out by the Conde Nast Group. 


showing how such large stores as 
the Jordan-Marsh Company order 
$181 worth of Nast publications in 
one year for the attention of their 
own employes. 

Another folder reproduces a 
series of views of window displays 
scattered over the country, which 
display includes pages from Vogue 
and Vanity Fair. A series of ad- 
vertisements from high-grade 
stores is also reproduced in this 
same folder, with references to 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House 
and Garden ringed, thus indicat- 
ing how retailers everywhere are 
backing up their arguments and 
descriptions with references to 
articles and illustrations in pub- 
lications regarded as authorities 


One 
One 
One 
One 
One 
One 


Exhibit 1. Four of a series of eleven unusual folders about 


was 
was 
was 
was 
was 
was 


and advertisers have 
taken the trouble to 
refer to the series. 


NE of the most 
interesting books 

so far published by 
the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company 
is shown in Exhibit 2 
Twelve characteristic 
faces are shown on 
che cover page against 
an orange background, 
The writer of the 
booklet has _ treated 
these twelve men as 
a jury that has re- 
turned a_ favorable 
verdict on the use of 
the Burroughs Adding 
Machine. The inside 
title page is also char- 
acterized by simplic- 
ity. The following 1s 
the text: 

Of these twelve— 

One was a Grocer. 

One was a Furniture 

Man. 

One a Hardware Man. 

One was a Florist. 

One was a Baker. 

One was a Tailor. 
a Plumber. 
a Meat Man. 
a Tire Dealer. 
a Jeweler. 


a Cafe Owner. 
a Shoe Man. 


Their statements will interest any busi- 
ness man who believes in profiting by the 
experience of others. 

Right after these pertinent page 
headings, appeared the testimonial 
of the man who was quoted. At 
the bottom of each page appeared 
an illustration of that merchants 


place of business. 


In other words, 


each page featured a testimonial 
from a given type of business mat. 
The testimonial is brought out ™ 
a clear-cut, easily-read style. 

In the final pages of the book the 
advertiser argues: 
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Exhibit 2. The Burroughs Adding Machine Company is using this interesting booklet as one of the mailing pieces 


in a test campaign. 


Twelve characteristic business men form a “jury” which returns a favorable verdict. 


An actual Burroughs user testifies in each case, and the page carries a picture of his place of business. 


When twelve men out of twelve agree— 
That— 
it is much better business 
for them to use a 
Burroughs 
than to labor over 
their figure work with 
pen or pencil— 
Then You— 
can profit by their experi- 
ence. You can do as they did, 
without placing yourself 
under any obligation. 


This Burroughs production 
is a fine example of the type 
of business document, printed 
in good-sized type with free 
illustration on silkote paper— 
just the sort of booklet that is 
most likely. to get a reading 
from business men. The Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany volunteers the informa- 
tion that this new booklet is 
being used in a test campaign 
on which results have not yet 
been checked. 


HE Laminated Shim Com- 
pany, Inc., of Long Isl- 

and City, New York, has 
made a hit with an attractive 
folder which is hand-lettered 
with the name of each ad- 
dressee on the front cover. 
The cover is first printed with 
the display line, “Mr. ———, 
Why do they do it?” It is a 
simple matter, the advertiser 
Says, for the name of each ad- 
dressee to be lettered in fol- 
lowing the abbreviation, “Mr.” 
This device enables the ad- 
vertiser to cover a small list 
Im a personal way. Twelve 
such folders are to be sent out 
ina campaign now being con- 
ducted by the Laminated Shim 


Company. Exhibit 3 is a 
duction of the first mailing, 


repro- 


HE big catalog has its place 

and a very large place—in ad- 
vertising literature. But selling 
campaigns are something like mili- 
tary campaigns in that there is a 
place for the rifle and the machine- 
gun as well as the Big Bertha. 


Mr Aspley 
why do they do it 


Exhibit 3. A personalized appeal which hits the 
prospect right between the eyes with its hand- 
lettered name at the top of the first page. 
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Nowadays many keen advertis- 
ers are making extensive use of 
small books such as the series from 
Richardson & Boynton Company 
shown in Exhibit 4. 

These booklets are all small, 
measuring only 45 by 3 3-16 
inches, and containing 20 pages, 
but printed on paper light enough 
to allow the booklets to go into the 
ordinary business letter with- 
out incréasing the postage. 

The typography is very 
simple, too; just plain settings 
with no rules around the page, 
but well illustrated with per- 
tinent pictures. 

The advertiser, in explain- 
ing the reason for the creation 
of these booklets, says: 

“For years there has been 
a noticeable growing demand 
on the part of consumers for 
succinct information pertain- 
ing to the different types of 
heating and cooking appara- 
tus. These booklets were got- 
ten up to lay before the con- 
sumer in the simplest way 
possible the merits of our par- 
ticular types.” 

The advertiser adds the fol- 
lowing details with reference 


to the distribution of this 
practical set of booklets: 
“The ‘Which Heat and 
Why’ book and the ‘Good 


Cooking Made Easy’ is ‘sent 
to all consumers whom we 
find are planning to build or 
are in the process of building 
a house. These names are pro- 
cured in various ways, Dodge 
reports, etc., and from the 
salesmen traveling different 
territories. 
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Exhibit 4. Four little rapid-fire booklets on heating and cooking equipment which the Richardson & Boynton Company 


sends out to prospects who are planning to build a house. 


They are also furnished to the dealer, bearing 


his imprint, and calling attention to the fact that he handles cooking and heating equipment. 


“We also furnish any one of the 
four or all four to certain of our 
dealers, with their imprint, to be 
sent out with their statements, to 
assist them in calling attention to 
their different customers that they 
handle heating and cooking appa- 
ratus. 

“It is generally hard to trace 
definite results in figures to adver- 
tising of this character, but we have 
received so many favorable com- 
ments from our customers, and in 
turn from their customers, that we 
feel that these booklets are more 
than paying for themselves. Our 
whole organization is highly en- 
thusiastic about the uses to which 
these booklets can be placed.” 


ONCENTRATION is no new 

thing. Comments have been 
made in this department at differ- 
ent times on the effectiveness of 
concentration. 

No current material seems 
stronger, from the viewpoint of 
concentration, than that which is 
sent out by the Multiplex Display 
Fixture Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Exhibit 5 affords some idea 
of the effective folders and illus- 
trated letters used by this concern. 
It will be observed that the letter- 
head shows an impressive view of 
the reception room of one of the 
larger advertising agencies. The 
opening paragraph also refers to 
other prominent advertising agen- 
cies making use of the Multiplex 
system. The letter constituted a 
second mailing to the advertising 
agencies. The folder, which con- 
stituted the first mailing, was the 
same folder used in_ soliciting 
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advertisers, but was highly special- 
ized for the advertising agencies by 
a pasted-on supplement which 
dealt with an advertising agency’s 
needs and listed twenty-nine prom- 
inent advertising agencies using 
the service. The Multiplex Com- 
pany gives the following informa- 
tion about its method of soliciting 
advertising departments of national 
concerns. 

The home office writes each rep- 
resentative that in his territory 
there are a number of local con- 
cerns that are not classified as na- 
tional organizations, and that these 
would not therefore appear on the 
general mailing list maintained at 
the home office. 

The company asks each repre- 
sentative to check up such lists as 
the Advertising Club roster, and to 
furnish names. Such members as 
printers, engravers and others who 
do not maintain an aggressive sales 
and advertising department would 
not be included. 

It was the purpose to send out 
a series of mailing pieces that 
would tie up closely with current 
advertisements. Four pieces went 
out at intervals of four weeks. 
They bear the following titles: 

“For Your Advertising Depart- 
ment.” 

“For Your Branch Offices.” 

“The Most Interesting Display 
at the Convention.” 

“No Sales Executive Should Be 
Without It.” 

The advertiser explains that 
while the first three folders relate 
to the advertising department, 
branch offices, and exhibit prop- 
ositions, the fourth folder was 


designed with a two-fold purpose: 

1. To be used where one person 
is advertising and sales manager; 

2. To be passed on to the sales 
manager by the advertising man- 
ager in those cases where there 
were two separate departments. 

The advertiser also gives the 
information that while he is always 
interested in direct returns from 
solicitations and checks carefully, 
his experience has been that not 
enough direct and immediate sales 
can be traced to this kind of solic- 
itation to make it appear profitable. 
It is a common experience for this 
advertiser to get orders for an 
amount that is only about double 
the advertising expense, but, he 
says, “we find that our results are 
stretched out over quite a period.” 
At the end of last year the com- 
pany found that its general busi- 
ness on sales helps had been in- 
creased about 33 1-3 per cent. The 
concentrated advertising solicita- 
tions caused a noticeable increase 
in the activities of salesmen. 

So far 1925 shows a healthy in- 
crease over 1924 in the sales to 
advertising agencies and advertis- 
ing managers. 


T is hard to beat the homely 

illustration, A neat little solic- 
itation comes from Raymond & 
McNutt Company, a Philadelphia 
paper house, bearing on the out 
side of the envelope a line illustra- 
tion of a dinner party with the 
human-interest title of “They ex 
pected ‘Squab en Cocotte.” Ex 
hibit 6 shows the folder enclosed in 
the envelope. The headline “And 
they served ‘Corned Beef and 
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The 


Longest 
Step 


in Selling 


Where most customers are lost 
is between the first sale 
and the second sale 


HE most important question 
after a first sale to a new 
customer is, ‘‘ Will it repeat?” 


The first sale is a sort of trial. 
But how are your goods to be 
tried? How are their merits to be 
judged? What are the conditions 
of the trial? 


If the product is used as the 
manufacturer intended it should 
be used, the customer is likely to 
be satisfied and to buy again. 


The job of telling buyers how to 
use your product is too important 
‘9 be left to the retail sales clerk, 
who handles perhaps hundreds of 
other items daily. 


So some manufacturers put a 
post card in the package for the 
customer to sign and return for 
further information. Sometimes 
instead of a post card there is a 
booklet or circular in the package. 
Sometimes the merchant encloses 
4 printed insert when the goods 
are wrapped. 


Too many manufacturers do 
nothing at all to bridge that long 
step between the first sale and the 
second—between the trial buyer 
and the regular customer. 


This is not because they do not 
see the need. They don’t know 
what to do. A good printer can 
help on this. 


The bridging of the interval that 
marks the longest step in selling 
should be a matter of keen interest 
to the man in charge 
of sales. 


The Warren booklet 
pictured at the right 
shows how well-known 
firms use package en- 
closures to bridge the 
longest step in selling. 
This booklet is brim- 
ful of pictures, and 
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ideas you may be able to use profit- 
ably. S. D. Warren Company have 
also in preparation other booklets 
that discuss how your printer can 
help to make your salesman’s calls 
less costly and more resultful. 


These booklets are free. You 
can get them as issued, 
from any paper mer- 
chant selling Wansen’s 
Standard Printing 
Papers, or by writing 
S. D. Warren Com- 
pany, 101 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


better 
better 


paper 
printing 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warvren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in pdrinting, folding, and binding 
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Cabbage’” is divided between the 
first page and the two inside pages. 

The amusing but appropriate 
argument is offered that it doesn’t 
pay for a message about a product 
as choice as squab to go out in a 
carrier that suggests corned beef 
and cabbage. Of course, the cli- 
max to the argument is the infor- 
mation that it is now possible to 
get envelopes made of artistic Lin- 
weave papers without paying a 
premium for special work or de- 
laying the job. 


ROBABLY no 

class of literature 
is today more difficult 
to make effective than 
that which deals with 
investments that are 
to be sold to the better 
class of buyer. If the 
writer oversteps the 
bounds, he is likely to 
prejudice the reader 
and lose his case. 

The firm of G. L. 
Miller & Company, 
New York, specializ- 
ing in first mortgage 
real estate bonds, has 
had a rather unusual 
experience with a lit- 
tle booklet started in 
1920. This has gained 
ground until the pres- 
ent edition is a very 
impressive treatise of 


24 pages and cover 
834 by 534 inches. The 
original booklet was 


a 16-page affair, de- 
signed to be enclosed 
in the ordinary busi- 
ness envelope. The 
title from the start has 
been “Creating Good 
Investments.” 

The advertiser says that such a 
satisfactory volume of bond orders 
was closed through the distribution 
of the first and second editions of 
“Creating Good Investments” that 
the booklet was gradually im- 
proved and enlarged, though re- 
taining its best early features. 

The booklet gives a good idea 
of how real estate properties of 
good income value, such as apart- 


ment structures, office buildings 
and hotels are created. It is ex- 


plained how each bond becomes in 
effect a first mortgage in itself and 
how each issue is so arranged that 
investors may choose any period 


Cor saes Co. foe 
gives Muttiples Duspiox Fix. 
wnitsent pleceimiheir — * 


Branch Ofices -- 


from two to fifteen years for their 
investments. 

The appealing feature of the 
book, however, is under the head 
of “Eight Standardized Safe- 
guards.” The following subheads 
indicate the character of the ex- 
planations: 

Independent Appraisals 

Amount of Bonds Issued 

Determining Annual Earnings 

Legal Protection 

Monthly Payments 

Disbursement of Bond Issue 

Bank Certification. 


May 27, 1925. 
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MULTIPLEX DISPLAY PIXTURE CO. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
General Office 
918 N. TENTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York 


Chicago Minneapolis Los Angeles 


Exhibit 5. A highly specialized appeal to advertising agen- 


cies, the second of a series. 


Other details are given, such as 


how fire 


insurance, payment of 
taxes, supervision, income tax 
refund, state taxes, etc., are 
handled. 


The book is well illustrated with 
views of representative buildings 
financed by Miller bonds, together 
with tabled information about loca- 
tion of buildings, value of prop- 
erty, amount of bond issues, an- 
nual income, etc. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the 
enduring value of the Miller form 
of literature is the fact that 
though the new book had been out 
only a month when the facts here 


San Francisco. 


presented were 


secured, 
issues of bonds offered by the 
advertiser had been fully sub. 


several 


scribed in this 


period. 


unusually short 


T is too bad that the advertiser 

who gives the following experi- 
ence cannot be named, but he pre- 
fers to have no publicity. His at- 
tractive folder deals with paints, 
shows four handy color charts and 
ten examples of interior and exter- 
ior decoration. The entire folder, 
however, comes down to a size o{ 
6 by 4% inches as 
finally folded. 

The advertiser has 
circulated a million of 
these folders on the 
basis of the dealer’s 
paying half of the cost. 
This means from a 
dollar to $1.37 per 
thousand for Mr. 
Dealer, according to 
the quantity that he 
can use. The adver- 
tiser does the imprint- 
ing at this price and 
the dealers do their 
own addressing and 
mailing. Dealers have 
written to this com- 
pany about many in- 
stances where the 
folder has _ produced 
‘business for them. 
Evidently it is possible 
to get much good lit- 
erature distributed by 
retail dealers partly at 
their own expense if 
the manufacturers will 
only go at the job in 
the right way. 


OMETIMES it 
pays in both ad- 
vertising and personal salesman- 
ship to keep the prospective put- 
chaser a little in suspense. It 
the “suspense tactics” are too 
labored or dramatic, the well bal- 
anced prospective may become itt 
tated or prejudiced. Nevertheless, 
most people enjoy a mystery of 
this kind if it is managed with 
good spirit. 

A current example of the adver 
tising of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, affords a good illustra: 
tion of a successful appeal 
curiosity. 

The addressee receives a book- 
let bound handsomely in mottled 
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Courtesy Nathan Straus & Sons, Inc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING~ 
THE NATION’S SHOP WINDOW 


cA word or two by James Wallen 
about the way to win a larger and 
move responsive audience 


Tue advertising sections of the periodicals 
are the streets of quality town. Every 
page is a show window, rich with the 
wares of all the world. 

The products of work-bench, loom and 
potter's wheel all find in this cosmopol- 
itan gallery a display place where millions 
of buyers leisurely study their splendor 
and merit. 

The makers of china and porcelains are 
coming to the fore as advertisers in maga- 
zines, newspapers and direct mail pieces. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


They find an eager audience, because their 
products are pictorial—lovely to look 
upon and always arresting. 

The potters and importers have discov- 
ered that “‘Your Story In Picture Leaves 
Nothing Untold.’’ And what is more the 
tale is told with fidelity and charm. 


The American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion is composed of men who are earnestly 
anxious to put their craftsmen to work for 
you—to have you join the company of 
those who find photo-engraving the direct 
route from factory, warehouse and stor, 
to home. 


7 7 


A copy of the Association booklet, “‘The Re-Lighted Lamp 
of Paul Revere,’’ will be sent you on request, as a token of 
the photo-engravers’ pride in craft. 


®ASSOCIATION ® 


GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK # CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Medical Books 


to physicians, surgeons, 
superintendents, instruc- 
tors in medical schools, 
colleges and universities 
is the type of advertising 
and selling job hard-to-do, 
which we welcome. 


If you have a difficult 
product sold to a highly 
specialized market—re- 
quiring infinite attention 
to the peculiarities of the 
buyer—you will be more 
than interested in exam- 
ining a complete sales 
and advertising program 
which we have developed 
for one of the largest pub- 
lishers of medical books 
and medical journals in 
this country. 


Our program for this advertiser 
includes: 


A survey of their production, 
financial and sales depart- 
ments—with recommenda- 
tions for improvements, 
which are cutting costs and 
increasing volume and net 
profits. 


A thorough analysis of their 
professional market. 


Charting their entire adver- 
tising promotion, and per- 
sonal sales program for the 
entire year. 


The actual production of 
sales letters, sales literature 
and publication advertising, 
necessary to carry out this 
program profitably. 


It may be a far-cry from medical 
books to the product which you 
are selling. But if you are look- 
ing for an agency which welcomes 
the opportunity to work closely 
with every phase of your sales 
program, to work with you not 
only in the preparation of your 
advertising, but in planning and 
executing sales, we have some- 
thing to show you. 


We are willing to base our pre- 
sentation on the actual results ac- 
complished for our clients. 


SHIELDS & 
COLCORD 


INCORPORATED 


1623 HARRISTRUST BLDG. 


ne nn 
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“Corned Be 


dress; 


beef-and-ca 


need.you 


ef and Cabbage” 


VERY formal dinner. . . 


: . sparkling glass reflecting the subdued lights of tall 
candles... . 


aod then they served Corned Beef and Cabbage. 
Perhaps chat doesn't happen in the best of society . . . but 
who has sot seen a beautifully conceived and printed ad- 


vettisement 
bbage’’ envelope? The excuse is usually that 
envelopes to match could not be made in the allotted time 
of were top expensive. 


Thac old excuse no longer holds. Now you can get--from 
stock—-en lopes to match any one of the Linweave papers, 
without paying a premium for “special work."’ No longer 


as ‘‘corned’ beef and —'’ at a formal dinner. 


RAYMOND & McNUTT COMPANY 


inner . the guests in wondrous 
-« « glittering silver . . .°. snowy linen 


the anticipation of a delightful cepasr . 


enclosed in a misfit, inharmonious ‘‘corned- 


il your message in an envelope as incongruous 


Sheridan Building 
Ninth and Sansom Steeets 
Philadelphia 


_red paper, bearing on the title page 
|only the gold monogram of 
“J. M. B.” The contents of the 
booklet consists of a part of the 
‘first act of the Barrie play, “The 
Admirable Crichton.” There is no 
introduction or other advertising 
appeal. 

The letter that accompanies this 
booklet begins: “Read this first, 
please. We enclose a book—but 
please don’t look at it yet.” 

The entire letter-solicitation is 
well worked out and in pleasing 
style, with occasional cautions to 
the reader, “Please don’t look at 
the little book yet.” 

The order blank, too, is novel, 


beginning with “I agree with 
everything you say about Barrie 
except that you  haven’t said 


enough.” The only other enclosure 
is an addressed, return envelope. 

Unfortunately for the readers of 
Sales Management, the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons is conserv- 
ative about giving out exact fig- 
ures as to results of its specialized 
selling plans. But the information 
'is given that “We had a wonder- 
| fully nice response to the Barrie 
| solicitation. We even got many 
letters about the circular itself.” 
This seems to indicate that the 
| solicitation was well worked out 
| for the product it offered. 


| TNDIRECT advertising may be 
|4 fine direct advertising if you 
give it time. The Chicago Tribune 
| has been very successful in selling 


ae, 


Exhibit 6. “They expected ‘Squab en Cocotte’,” says the copy on the first page, 
“And they served Corned Beef and Cabbage,” this page finished the story. 
The point made is that it doesn’t pay for a product as choice as squab 
to go out in a carrier that suggests corned beef and cabbage. 


for a nominal price little books 
with such titles as “Suburban Gar- 
dening,” “Birds and Bird-Houses,” 
“Fish and Fishing” and the “Radio 
Book.” The price is usually five 
or ten cents. The “Radio Book” 
has sold to the extent of thirty 


thousand copies to date. 


N receiving the General Fire- 

proofing Company’s mail 
folder entitled “At the Touch of a 
Button,” dealing with equipment 
for the proper keeping of records, 
the local dealer, whose name ap- 
peared on the folder, was asked 
what sort of evidence he had had 
that this kind of advertising paid. 
The local dealer replied: 

“The circular recently sent you 
was prepared completely by the 
General Fireproofing Company and 
furnished to us free of charge. We 
just did the addressing and _ the 
mailing. 

“We had one return reply, so 
far, on this piece of advertising. 
We sent out two hundred pieces. 
In other words, we have had one- 
half of one per cent replies, which 
for some reason or another is ex- 
ceptionally good for us. The small 
returns may be accounted for on 
account of our organization con- 
stantly calling on the trade.” 

This dealer, H. L. Heymann 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
also says that the complete mailing 
list maintained is not covered with 
every circular of the General Fire 
proofing Company but that there 
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“Yes—but my business 1s different” 


The club car was almost empty, so that it was natural that the two business men should 
fall into conversation, particularly as they were in allied industries. 

Mr. Whipple (you know Whipple of the National Products Corporation, don't 
you?) happened to mention office equipment. 

“We put our letterhead on Crane’s Bond a couple of years ago. A wonderful sheet. 
We call it selling expense instead of charging it to the office upkeep” 

Whipple shifted his cigar to the other side. 

“It really is, you know,” he declared, with a sidelong glance. 

“Yes,” said the other (a fellow by the name of Burnham), “but my business is dif- 
ferent. We have only one end in view—economy. It is the order that counts. I agree 
with you that fine stationery characterizes the house with which one is doing business—" 

“Right,” said Whipple, jumping in, ‘‘and that’s just what your customers say, too. 
Of course, it’s the order that counts. All your advertising and selling and good will and 
fine offices and other assets, tangible and intangible, come down finally to orders. It’s the 
same in our line—in all lines. Get that my-business-is-different stuff out of your system 
tight now. And you might ask the man who does your letterheads about an estimate 
on Crane’s Bond.” 

Then the conductor called “Indianapolis” and Whipple went out to collect his 
baggage. Burnham was uncomfortable. Suppose Whipple was right— 

More and more business men are coming to realize that the casual impression a 
business makes on the outside world has a dollar-and-cents value. There are businesses 
whose standing is expressed by a wood pulp paper, or by a rag content paper—or by 
Crane’s Bond, which is made of all new white rags by people who have been making 
fine paper for just a few months less than a century and a quarter. 


Aha 
BW ely 


CRANE & COMPANY, INC., DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CTheres afirm tts 
a pleasure to do 
business with, 
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The personality 
of a business is 
the measure of 
its success — 


HE Utility Art Leather 

Desk Portfolioisahigh 

class gift novelty that 
will breathe the subtle 
spark of personality into 
the customer’s impression 
of your business. Your 
customer will appreciate it 
and use it. Every day it 
will silently register the 
irresistible appeal of Art 
and Quality. Made of 
Super Finish Art Leather 
which costs less than 
leather, yet possesses all 
its qualities of wear and 
fine appearance. Thefront 
cover is in rich Spanish 
grain with reproduction of 
fine Italian hand tooling. 


U. S. ART BINDER CO. 
225 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


Manufacturers of desk reminders, 
book and catalog covers, loose 
leaf binders, sample and display 
cabinets, and other novelties in 
Super Finish Art Leather. 
Creators of artistic specialties, 


Representatives wanted 


Note these features — 


Folding desk portfolio with 
file pockets for pending cor- 
respondence, blotters, calen- 
dar and perforated memo pad. 


Size: Open 15x33!4: Closed 15x1344 [— ~ 


he 4 
UTI LITY Leather 
Desk Portfolio 


: Ree A 
. Your desk is not complete withput ie! 
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is some selecting according to the 
circular to be used. 


One half of one per cent does 
seem like a small return, especially 
when an attractive post card is 
enclosed with the circular offering 
a booklet on “How to Transfer 
Records,” but after all it is quite 
a difficult matter to secure direct 
returns in a small city where the 
salesmen can get around frequently 
with their personal calls. 

The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany was asked what its general 
experience had been with this kind 
of advertising and how successful 
it had been in encouraging dealers 
to maintain mailing lists. Its 
reply is the following: 

“Our program for the past two 
or three years has been to prepare 


a series of twelve folders to be 
mailed by the agents once a 
month. An effort is made to make 


these on timely subjects; i. e., the 
folder which you mention has to 
do with the transferring of corre- 
spondence from active to “dead” 
files. This transfer usually takes 
place about twice a year so that 
along in June and November you 
|are apt to know if additional equip- 
ment of this character is needed 
and the campaign is a reminder if 
you haven't yet thought of it. 

“During Fire Prevention Week 
in October, we always plan to have 
an effective broadside on Safes, 
featuring the importance of ‘Safe- 
guarding the vital records of your 
business.” Our line of office equip- 
ment is sufficiently comprehensive 
and varied as to make it possible 
to have a different subject for each 
of the other ten months. 

“Over 25 per cent of our dealers 
maintain mailing lists and use the 
material which we furnish.” 

The General Fireproofing Com- 
pany also adds that the results 
received from its dealers through- 
out the country on this circular 
are very flattering and that, taking 
the country as a whole, it has rea- 
son to believe that the campaign 
is paying for itself. 


EOPLE still reply to advertise- 
ments despite what is often 
said about the rising cost of in- 
quiries, the futility of inquiries, 
and so forth. 
The Cream of Wheat Company 
has offered an attractive book enti- 
itled “50 Ways of Serving Cream 


of Wheat.” 


The advertiser does 
not send out such books unless 
he gets a specific request. Some 
three thousand requests have been 
received recently from readers, 
The advertiser is analyzing these 
for the special purpose of determ- 
ining the popularity of the various 
dishes for which Cream of Wheat 
is used. The review shows that 
almost all of the women who have 
sent for the book have tried from 
four or five to half of the recipes 
that appear in the book. 


An increasing number of adver- 
tisers are by one way or another 
finding out just how their product 
is used by purchasers. This is the 
best sort of light for future adver- 
tising. Possibly many readers of 
Sales Management will recall that 
a number of years ago, when the 
advertisers of 3-In-One Oil con- 
ducted a campaign to learn the 
uses of its product, it uncovered 
many uses that hitherto had not 
received much thought. Scores of 
men, for example, told of keeping 
3-In-One Oil in their kits of fish- 
ing tackle. The campaign of the 
oil company was so successful that 
a. dictionary of “3-In-1 Uses” was 
issued. 


OLOR printing may cost 

money, but there are many 
advertisers who cannot get along 
without it. Color is indispensable 
to Ingram-Richardson Manufac- 
turing Company, Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturers of 
porcelain enameled iron signs. The 
new catalog of this company is 
printed in a great variety of colors 
showing metal signs of all kinds in 
facsimile colors. The book is a 
real reference work on signs in 
color. 

The advertiser recently mailed 
this catalog to fifteen hundred 
recognized advertising agencies 
throughout the United States and 
Canada so as to be sure of having 
his treatise on file whenever a 
client is interested in figuring on 
high-grade enameled signs. 


HE sales manager owes a real 
debt these days to the makers 
of fine papers and engravings and 
inks, for with these tools can be 
created appeals of great suggestive 
power. 
At first thought it may seem 
like a difficult task to produce a 
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circular that will portray fine bou- 
doir clocks in gold and mahogany 
cases. Nevertheless, the Waltham 
Watch Company has recently pro- 
duced a beautiful little circular, 
with the cover page so much like a 
fine-grained specimen of mahog- 
anv that one might think it were 
real mahogany if he trusted his 
eyes only. Printed on _ Lustro 
White stock, the folder really has 
the feel of an exquisitely finished 
mahogany surface. 

On the inside pages of this little 
folder the cases of the clocks are 
reproduced in gold and mahogany 
in a very realistic manner. 

It may not be possible always, 
or even usually, to trace the exact 
effect of advertising of this kind. 
The truth is that such literature 
is ordinarily not put out in such 
a way that results can be accu- 
rately measured, But in selling 
fine merchandise, it surely seems 
worth while—if the merchandise 
itself cannot readily be shown to 
the customer or prospective cus- 
tomer—to use literature that por- 
trays it realistically. 


REAT is the sample. A rub- 

ber products manufacturer re- 
cently addressing business men 
included a bit of rubber fabric. 
The reader of the letter was invited 
to see how hard it was to break 
the small piece of rubber. Here 
was a visual illustration that car- 
ried more convincing power than 
several pages of argument would 
have done. 


It is worth while studying the 
psychological value of the sample. 
In the first place, it attracts un- 
usual attention. The morning mail 
is full to overflowing of argument 
for this and that product—a moun- 
tain of words that often seem 
appalling, The sample is some- 
thing tangible—something that ap- 
peals to grown-ups almost as it 
does to young people. Further- 
more, while the appeal of mere 
words is only to the eye or to the 
ear—the sample may get in its 
appeal to the sense of touch or 
perhaps to the senses of taste and 
smell. When the appeal to the 
Senses is multiplied, the impression 
is multiplied. 


Samples are often retained and 
seen repeatedly. The good sample 
may remain on file or on exhibition 
for months—maybe for years. Men 
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NEW PICTURE 
IN THE 
PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


me 


That big photograph showing the entire 
plant. It’s being removed from the Presi- 
dent’s office. He isn’t worried about produc- 
tion. His factories can supply all demands. 

‘The birdseye view of the factory is being 
replaced by a group picture of dealers. This 
is the photograph that the wide-awake 
manufacturer is studying right now, because 
his real problem is distribution. 

How can he make these dealers better 
merchandisers of his product? How can he 
get them to push his goods over competitive 
lines? How can he make the dealer a work- 
ing factor in his sales organization? 

Caxton has the answer to these questions. 
We can show any manufacturer how he can 
increase his profits through Caxton dealer 
to consumer service which gives him full 
control over his dealers’ sales activities. 

Ask us to explain this to you direct or to 
your advertising agency. The whole thing is 
very simple. The dealer pays for the service. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY 
Caxton Building, Cleveland 
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Your Dealers — 


do you only 
sell them— 

or, do you 

help them sell? 


The most successful manufacturers in 
all lines of business are those who have 
consistently helped their dealers in 


store arrangement, sales, advertising, 


accounting and other equally import- 
ant features of business management. 


Dealers are glad to handle a line when 
the manufacturer of that line is taking 
definite steps to help them sell and 
make more money. 


You can make your dealers better 
satisfied and increase your volume of 
sales to them by using a special plan 
—proven many times—that will build 
merchandising ability into your dealer 
organization. 


If you want to help your dealers sell, 
send for our book “Dealers That 
Pay.” It explains a most effective 
method of accomplishing this at prac- 
tically no cost to you. 


OBJECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


Electrograph Advertising Service 


INCORPORATED 


1132-4 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


Creators, producers and distributors 


DIRECT MAIL 


Dealer-Consumer Campaigns 
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such as architects value greatly 
their collection of samples. The 
sample enables them to judge 
values for themselves rather than 
to depend on the assurance of some 
glib writer of advertising copy. 


If it’s at all possible, use 
samples. Remember that Norton 
Grinding Company has gone so far 
as to make small knife-whetstones 
and match cases out of their prod- 
ucts in order to keep Norton grind- 
ing material constantly before the 
prospective user. 


O source is more productive 

of good advertising material 
than the daily mail. Every live 
advertising agent realizes this. 
Deprived of constant contact with 
the business that he is trying to 
advertise, he welcomes as his best 
friend that home office man who is 
in a position to read the most in- 
teresting daily mail and who will 
see that the most interesting let- 
ters and paragraphs are copied and 
forwarded to the office of Mr. 
Advertising Agency Man. 

The daily mail is a mirror—re- 
flecting the attitude of consumer 
and retail dealer. People who 
couldn’t “write an article for love 
or money,” will write the finest 
kind of “articles” in the letters that 
they compose. If they attempt to 
write formal articles or to reply to 
obvious questionnaires, they may 
become self-conscious and unnat- 
ural. In their letters they are 
ordinarily themselves and write as 
they talk or think. They will deal 
with the events of the day or week 
with fidelity. They will frequently 
reflect their innermost thoughts 
and frankest opinions. 

The promotional man who has 
an opportunity to see and study 
the daily mail of a business con- 
cern enjoys an enviable oppor- 
tunity. One may sit in an office 
without contact with consumer or 
trade guess why certain things are 
doing well and why other things 
are not doing well. But consumers 
know why they buy or don’t buy, 
and retail dealers hear a great deal 
of frank comment from customers. 
Letters, therefore, ought to be 
encouraged. 

The great club idea of the Lar- 
kin Company came in a letter from 
a consumer, 

Some of the finest ideas for 
house organs and much _ newsy 
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A Paper for Illustrated Letters 


| V e * me 
| Manufacturer of Giger? 


err 
Gee om noes enia. PA 


For the letter side you have a fine 
bond surface with the appearance 
and feel that only a bond paper gives. 
Compare the effect of typewriter on 
bond with that on coated papers. 


especially for illustrated let- 

ters ... the first paper ever 
made with this single purpose in 
view. 


ic is a new paper designed 


A moment’s inspection will tell 
you why it meets a long felt need. 
It provides two different textures 
ina single sheet . . . a bond sur- 
face for the typewritten side—a 
coated surface for the printed 
side. It is truly opaque. 


Two-Text gives the bond feel be- 
cause it is a good bond paper. 
The typewritten or multigraphed 
part looks as typewriting should. 
It gives you all the advantages of 
the bond paper with the follow- 
ing additional ones that make 
Two-Text different. 


The finest of color printing can 
be done on the inside pages. One 
hundred fifty screen halftones 
reproduce perfectly. None of 


the printing on the inside shows 
through. 


Two-Text gives you all the ad- 
vantages of a fine coated paper on 
the inside of a 4-page letter with- 
out the disadvantage of not hav- 
ing a bond surface for the letter 
side. Two-Text illustrated letters 
do not resemble a circular. 


A successful mail-order house 
after one test specified it for 
all their illustrated letters. 


Weill send to advertisement 
writers, planners and buyers 
of printing ‘““The Handbook 
of Illustrated Letters”—a 
helpful pal for all who plan 
direct mail matter. It shows 
the kind of jobs for which 
“modest priced” Two-Text 
should be specified—the ways 


iene? Pp. Surv — Ihe. - 
asaoreere 


armoet 


is : 
pastszo cle AR HAVANA CIGARS 
- <L “ 


2 ow ton ae 


with the advantages of Bond and Coated Papers 


illustrated letters are used in direct 
mail and dealer help work. And 
tucked inside the covers are sam- 
ples of business bringing illustrated 
letters used by well-known adver- 
tisers. 


If you plan, buy or produce sales let- 
ters, you'll like this book which is 
sent free upon request. 


STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
Richmond, Virginia 


VANA 10AKH 


parr 


For pages 2 and 3 of the 4-page letter you have a fine coated 
surface that will print the finest halftones and color work—and 
the inside will not show through, 


TWO-TEXT 


for the 


ILLUSTRATED 


side~acoated paper~for the 


LETTER 


side~abond 


paper 
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QUONNNUUUUAATCAAN AAA | copy for such publications may be 


found in the letters from consum- 
ers, company salesmen and retail 
dealers. 

Edward W. Bok says that the 
most successful of all home-build- " 
ing or home-owning ideas that 


were ever published in the Ladies’ i 
Home Journal were inspired by a ni 
letter from a critical reader. Keen vic 
editors regard the daily mail as a oe 
barometer—an index to customers’ P 
views and needs. The daily mail Ft 
means as much to the advertising ‘+ 
and sales manager as it does to sa 
any editor. wr 

Letters cannot always, with sd 


advantage, be used exactly in their oh 
original form, It may be neces- ; 


sary for some trained writer to fe 
ea write a prelude to the letters and ai 
. then quote the letter writer’s ex- fs 
Shooting straight at your target— pressions or part of them. In this we 
way one may combine the value of rm 
the narrative style of composition oh 
Mm with that of the testimonial. off 
OTe Sales : 
HAT a person buys by mail nit 
must indicate something more set 
follow the steady use than the disposition to shop away fot 
of reall d | tt from home. it probably marks the wa 
¥Y goo etters person as a live wire, ready to take wa 
action on any proposition that de; 
Consider this user’s remarks. Let his own words, describing his seems interesting. try 
el an nnansee, | one tee a 
We didn’t believe him. However, he insisted so much that we raining wih even i tis 
put in one machine.” 7 a fact that the National Travel Club by 
The results were so astonishing that we has found it profitable to solicit mt 
eat a mary caller we mere gists of maitorder buyers Ths 
* organization solicits memberships, - 
iit eg Pairings amg offering as inducements, discounts we 
Hoovens paid for themselves inone month.” to their members from hotels, acc!- “4 
“T have recommended Hoovens toa great - He ms es ~~ as poeta vit 
7 > 2 S. 
number of people since, and those who ~ a +h 8 Se es cog due - 
took my advice are as enthusiastic as Iam.” ae er Raga paneer een _— 
rom a list of mail-order buyers lite 
A copy of the letter quoted, and our free seems to argue strongly for the ‘int 
booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail value of this type of list. tie 
the coupon. res 
Tho i these days of many folders, the 
it becomes necessary to use pre 
CQ)VEN large quantities of flaps, nen at 
. : or other devices that hold the by 
| Write and get it-now 7 , edges of the folders together. ma 
Serna Me Gitece se Auustomatic. |S 2 mating be san a ia 
Send your booklet, “MORE SALES,” that tells ; the ese eee Pam 6 
hew users increase sales, collections, etc., with | vf i labels. 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. OW?! Of : aoe y, 
yp An opportunity, however, for a 
| Name . sticker that is a reproduction 0! of | 
the trade mark, the package oF see 
[Position een | eManufactured by some other advertising feature is ful 
afforded. A Portland cement Jeci 
Company 7 QOVEN AUTOMATIC: TYPEWRITER: CORPORATION company is making good use of a tair 
| Address HAMILTON, OHIO sticker that shows a miniature bag 
of its product. See 
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As long as the sticker must be 
used there seems reason for get- 
ting some advertising value into it. 


OO much advertising litera- 
ture consists merely of un- 
supported argument. Abstract ar- 
gument can be made interesting 
and convincing, but established or 


pictured facts are more likely to | 


speak impressively. 

A recent folder sent out by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 
sketches in an interesting way the 
cooperative campaign of the man- 
ufacturers of cast iron pipe. The 
advertisements themselves are 
shown; the four years’ schedule is 
outlined—dates of insertion and 
size of advertisements given; the 
cost is summed up; and finally 
four pages of the folder are de- 
voted to specimen inquiries that 
have come in from smaller cities 
showing their interest in the book 
offered by The Cast Iron Pipe 
Publicity Bureau entitled “Plan- 
ning a Waterworks System.” It is 
set forth that the features of the 
four-year campaign were that it 
was conservative in copy appeal, 
was consistent, did not cost a great 
deal, was educational, and did not 
try “too hard” to get an inquiry. 


It is significant that the adver- | 
as indicated | 


tisements themselves 
by the folder—did not prate so 
much about the value of cast iron 
pipe but dealt with the rise of the 
small town or city. In an adroit 
way the publicity set forth that if 
a town has no water works it in- 
vites discomfort, fires, disease and 
does not attract the desirable new- 
comer. In other words, this sales 
literature, consisting of the mag- 
azine advertisements and a prac- 
tical “service book” appealed to 
residents of the small towns from 
the selfish point of view. The 
product of the advertiser was only 
a means to a desired end, which, 
by the way, is a good thought for 
many advertisers to apply in their 
business literature. 


“AN MAZING” is said by mail- 
order concerns to be a word 
of unusual “motivating” power. It 
seems to be displacing “wonder- 
ful” and “remarkable” as an ad- 
Jective to describe the value of cer- 
tain types of merchandise. 
“Order” is another word that 
seems to draw the eye well. “He 


Personalized 


—Publicity ~ 


TRADE MARK 


Personalized 
Publicity 
Pays 


In savings effected 


In results obtained 
| In prestige gained 


The 
Direct Advertising 
Agency 


Originators of Personalized Direct Mail Advertising 
Creators and Producers of Complete Advertising Campaigns 


Send for our comprehensive Direct Mail Questionnaire. It gives a 
basis for a sound analysis of your sales problems and will 
help you develop a more profitable direct 
mail policy. It is free to you, 
without obligation. 


538 South Clark Street 
Chicago 
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“Within the past 
few days, I have 
completed quite 
a job—requiring 
almost constant 
use of 


Standard 
Rate and 
Data 
Service 


After doing this, 
I cannot help but 
write you a few 
lines to express 
my appreciation 
of your Service.” 


D. J. Crimmins, 
Contract Menager 


Harry C. Michaels 
Company 


(an Advertising Agency) 
New York City 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


536 Lake Shore Drive 
CHICAGO 


New York 


San Francisco 


might have lost that order” is the 
attractive heading of a letter from 
the Starchroom Laundry Journal. 
Such openings partake of both the 
narrative and the dramatic styles. 


OMETIMES it pays to forget 

all about elaborate or classical 
title pages with their rules, bor- 
ders, and so on, and to be equally 
forgetful of the elaborate introduc- 
tions. Introductions, anyhow, are 
often like the wind-up of the minor 
league pitcher—too showy or 
lengthy to be effective. 

The publisher of the Elks’ Mag- 
azine not long ago wrote a number 
of advertisers a pertinent letter 
reading in part as follows: 

Please correct me if I am wrong. 

I am assuming that you selected the 
Elks Magazine as one of your advertising 
mediums because you believed it would do 
a certain job for you by reason of its 
editorial excellence, large circulation and 
the purchasing power of its readers, and 
not because it belonged to some particular 
class. 

An advertising prospect whom we have 
been endeavoring to interest in the mag- 
azine told us last week that he was hesi- 
tating about using the Elks Magazine fur 
fear it might obligate him to use a number 
of other publications. To me this seems 
like an illogical argument. Maybe it isn’t 
—perhaps I am prejudiced—so I thought 
I'd get the opinion of those who must 
know—advertisers such as yourself, who 
are users of the Elks Magazine. — 


Will you please tell me if, because of 
using The Elks Magazine, you have been 
subject to an unusual amount of solicita- 
tion based on classification of a publica- 
tion rather than on its individual merit? 

Thirteen interesting replies that 
came to this letter have been pub- 
lished in the form of a_ booklet. 
The printing on the outside cover 
is simplicity itself. The big word 
“WHAT” is followed by the 
names of the advertising men who 
wrote the letters. 

There is nothing on the inside 
pages except reproductions of the 
letter sent out by the Elks’ Mag- 
azine with the headline “This is 
the letter that brought the follow- 
ing replies,” and thirteen very in- 
teresting letters from the advertis- 
ing men named. 


OMETHING is often gained 

by treating business subjects 
in a sprightly manner. A light 
touch, even a little entertainment 
and humor, may be just the thing 
to draw attention to literature and 
to stimulate action by the reader. 


James F. Newcomb & Company, 
Inc., recently, in connection with a 
convincing argument about the 
value of direct advertising, said 
that many business men regarded 
this method as a “Red-Headed 
Stepchild.” This figure of speech 
was made prominent throughout 
the argument. As a climax, the 
return card sent along by the ad- 
vertiser was phrased as follows: 

Yes, we would like to have a member 
of your merchandising staff explain The 
Newcomb Method of Direct Advertising. 
It may be we have treated our “Red- 
Headed Stepchild” unkindly, or we might 
not know what Direct Advertising really 
means, so without any obligation on our 
part you may call at....o’clock,...... 1925, 


HE sample or the regular size 
package is an ideal carrier for 
a small folder about the product 
itself or allied products. Many 
national advertisers are showing 
their appreciation of this form of 
advertising. The Kress & Owen 
Company, manufacturers of Glyco- 
Thymoline, send out a neat folder 
entitled “GLYCO-THYMOLINE 
—Why to use it, When to use it, 
How to use it,” distributing fifty 
or sixty thousand of these bits of 
printed matter along with samples 
during a period of six months. 
President Owen says: “While, 
of course, it is not always possible 
to trace direct sales results from 
things of this character, we feel 
that they have been productive of 
business. We have had letters 
from a great many people who 
have received this material.” 


NEW idea in filling in on let- 
ters is to leave a small space 
at the beginning of the first para- 
graph in which to write the prod- 
uct made by the firm addressed. 
Then the letter starts off with: 
“Roofing Materials’—If they asked 
you to give a talk on this subject at the 
Annual Meeting of Railway Purchasing 
Agents and Storekeepers next month at 
St. Louis—wouldn’t you throw out your 
chest and feel that here was a fine op- 
portunity to tell the real buyers about 
your product? 


This letter is sent out by Rail- 
way Purchases and Stores. Natu- 
rally, the reader of a business let- 
ter is favorably impressed by see- 
ing its own particular product at 
the beginning of the opening para 
graph. The idea of his making 4 
speech about the product is also an 
attractive one. 
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Selling to the Wood-Working Industry 


Introduction of New Methods Offers Opportunity for Many 
New Kinds of Equipment in the Wood-Working Trades 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


HEN a sales manager be- 

\ \ gins to size up the wood- 

working industry, he is 
apt to decide that it offers 
little in the way of a market 
except for huge supplies of lum- 
ber, the specialized machinery used 
in wood-working plants and the 
necessary supplies of glue, paints, 
varnishes, finishes and a certain 
amount of hardware. 

That might have been true of 
the older type of wood-working 
plants—the kind that were estab- 
lished many years ago and have 
been handed down from father to 
son over a period of years. There 
are many of these plants still in 
operation, and a number of them 
are considerably behind the times 
when compared with the modern 
plants which have kept pace with 
other industries in the matter of 
improved methods and large scale 
operations, and which have been 
consistently improved as fast as 
improvements have been _ intro- 
duced, 


A Modern Plant 


The following description of a 
new and modern fir door factory 
which was recently printed in 
“The Wood-Worker” will give a 
good idea of the equipment used 
in the newer plants. It shows that 
the wood-working plants are more 
and more offering a market for a 
wider variety of equipment. 

“The factory building is of slow- 
burning wood construction with a 
saw tooth roof. The lines of win- 
dows in the ‘saw-teeth’ and 
around the outside walls, admit an 
abundance of daylight in the white 
interior. Complete artificial illu- 
mination is also provided for use 
when needed. Many extra electric 
service sockets are provided in 
various parts of the building and 
below the floor, for use in plug- 
ging in extension cords to electri- 
cally driven tools or for the inser- 
ton of extra light bulbs when 
emergencies arise. 


“The entire factory is piped with 
compressed air, so that a hose and 
nozzle can be attached at various 
points for blowing dust and dirt 
out of the motors and machines. 
The interiors of all the buildings 
are equipped with automatic 
sprinklers, and adequate plumbing 
is provided for supplying drinking 
water and carrying away sewage. 

“As is the case now, in all wood- 
working factories which are newly 
equipped along modern lines, this 
one is electrically driven through- 
out. Individual and unit motor 
drives are the rule throughout the 
factory, and in every case the 
motor is operated by push button 
control. The machines are all 
piped to a dust-collecting system 
which was purposely made some- 
what oversize in capacity.” 


An Extensive Market 


The furniture industry is one of 
the largest branches of the entire 
wood-working industry. Accord- 
ing to some authorities it is in 
many respects the most backward 
branch of the entire wood-work- 
ing industry so far as devel- 
opment of modern methods are 
concerned. There are many small 
furniture plants which are individ- 
ually managed and which have 
been in the same families for many 
years and which have not kept 
pace with the times. On the other 
hand, some of the largest and most 
progressive plants in the country 
are furniture plants. 

In the furniture industry there 
are approximately 2,935 plants, 
whose output totaled $539,687,194 
in 1921, according to the census 
reports. The leading production 
centers for furniture are Chicago, 
Grand Rapids, Rockford, Illinois; 
Jamestown, New York; High 
Point, North Carolina, and Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

There are nearly thirty indus- 
tries in which wood-working is a 
major part of production activi- 
ties. Some of them are: automo- 
bile bodies and parts, billiard 


tables, bowling alleys and accesso- 
ries, boxes, carriages, wagons, 
sleds, coffins, cooperage, furniture, 
planing mill products, matches, 
musical instruments, including 
pianos and organs, phonographs, 
steam and electric railroad cars, 
refrigerators, ship and boat build- 
ing, show cases, washing machines 
and turned and carved wood. It 
is interesting to note that the 
match factories of the country had 
an output valued at $30,273,873 in 
1921. 

Some of the most modern of 
wood-working plants are operated 
by the automobile body manufac- 
turers. This industry has shown 
a vast increase in the past few 
years and many of the plants 
which were carriage, wagon and 
buggy piants in the past have been 
completely rebuilt and remodeled 
along modern lines. They offer a 
real sales opportunity for the 
latest equipment, and are perhaps 
the leaders in the development of 
improved methods in wood-work- 
ing. Some sales managers report 
that this is one of the best fields 
for the introduction of new equip- 
ment, supplies or devices. They 
say that the automobile body man- 
ufacturers are eager and anxious 
to improve methods and are more 
willing to listen and to experiment 
with new ideas than some of the 
older wood-working manufacturers. 


Buying Power Increases 


In selling the rank and file of 
the wood-working plants, sales- 
men will usually find that the man 
who does the buying is one of the 
officers of the company. He may 
be the president, the vice presi- 
dent, the secretary or treasurer. At 
any rate he is the responsible 
executive in charge of operations. 
He is, as a rule, in close touch 
with manufacturing and produc- 
tion problems, and is more often 
than not a practical man who has 
been trained in the industry. Of 
course he is guided in the purchase 
of equipment and supplies by the 
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Second Port 
U. S.A. 


Figures; just made 
public by the United 
States Shipping 
Board show that 
shipping through the 
port of New Orleans 
last year aggregated 
8,164,434 tons. 


This was second only 
to the port of New 
York, and was more 


than 50% ahead of 
the next port. 


New Orleans’ huge 
business as a port is 
only one of many 
factors that make it 
by long odds the 
“first market of the 
prosperous South.” 


Put New Orleans 
on that list! 


She Gimes - Picayune 
___.} || AL =» 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 
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operating men, but he is likely to 
be ‘unusually well equipped to 
make decisions without consulta- 
tion with the operating men. So 
the major portion of the sales 
effort should be expended on the 
chief executive. 

In the case of the larger plants, 
there are, of course, the purchasing 
agent and the various department 
heads to be sold. When this con- 
dition exists and new equipment is 
being offered, the thing to sell, of 
course, is performance. Automatic 
machinery has been introduced in 
a number of operations in the 
wood-working industry in recent 
years, and the salesman with ma- 
chinery of this type to sell must 
necessarily be in a position to dem- 
onstrate the saving of time, labor 
or expense. 


Successful Sales Tactics 


One salesman who approached 
a large wood-working plant in an 
endeavor to sell a number of ma- 
chines, made a very careful survey 
of the entire plant. He found the 
shop to be underequipped, but that 
because everyone had become ac- 
customed to making the best of a 
bad situation, no one seemed to 
realize what a great saving could 
be made by the installation of a 
few new machines. 


In making the survey the sales- 
man stationed himself for a time 
at each of three machines. He 
made a note of the time spent by 
the workers walking to and from 
these machines. He recorded the 
time wasted in waiting to find 
these machines idle and the time 
lost in lugging parts back and 
forth from their regular stations to 
these machines. 


When he had compiled his fig- 
ures he had proof that the new 
machines would pay for them- 
selves in saving wasted effort and 
lost motion. He found that pro- 
duction could be materially speed- 
ed up, and that a great deal of con- 
fusion would be eliminated. 


With these figures carefully tab- 
ulated he approached the general 
manager. “How much time do 
you think your men lose each day 
walking back and forth from cer- 
tain machines, or in waiting for 
those machines?” asked the sales- 
man, 

“T don’t know; why do you 
ask?” said the general manager. 


“Well, you remember when [| 
was in here some time ago, trying 
to interest you in this equipment 
of ours, you gave me permission 
to make an investigation in your 
plant. I’ve been doing that, and | 
think perhaps I have some figures 
here that will be interesting to 
you.” 

Then the salesman showed the 
prospect the figures he had com- 
piled. He explained just how he 
had obtained the information, and 
suggested that the general man- 
ager accompany him to the shop 
and make a check of the figures, 
The general manager agreed. 


In a few hours of observation 
the general manager was _ con- 
vinced of the need for the new 
equipment and before the sales- 
man left he had a signed order for 
it. While there is nothing new or 
unusual about this  salesman’s 
methods it shows how the larger 
orders are obtained and how it is 
necessary for the salesman to get 
all the facts about the application 
of his equipment to the particular 
needs of each individual prospect. 


Some Modern Improvements 


Many improvements have been 
introduced into wood-working 
plants. For example, the air-sea- 
soning process was at one time 
considered the ideal method of 
drying lumber. But today lumber 
dry kilns have been perfected until 
effective drying is now accom- 
plished with a minimum amount 
of waste, from a few days to a 
few weeks depending on the kind 
of lumber, its condition and thick- 
ness. In these kilns lumber is sci- 
entifically dried and conditioned 
by steam. The temperature, hu- 
midity and circulation being care- 
fully regulated by pre-determined 
schedules. 

In other branches of wood- 
working still greater improve- 
ments have been introduced in the 
past few years. This is particu- 
larly true of the finishing depart- 
ment. All operations in this de- 
partment were formerly done by 
hand. Now varnish sprayers are 
extensively used in applying the 
finish. Instead of allowing the 
varnish to dry without assistance, 
many plants now employ dryers, 
which are similar to the dry kilns 
used in seasoning the lumber. By 
using these drying systems a great 
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deal of time is saved and a vast 


of storage space is re- 
Mechanical devices for 
and polishing the finish 
used in many plants. 


amount 
leased. 
rubbing 
are also 
The wood-working industry has 
given us many examples of a 
response to high-grade salesman- 
ship. At one time the wood- 
working plants were considered 
very hazardous as fire insurance 
risks. But since the introduction 
of sprinkling systems, improve- 
ments in construction and other 
methods for reducing the hazard, 
losses from fire have been greatly 
reduced. The introduction of this 
equipment came as a result of 
salesmanship on the part of the 
equipment manufacturers. It was 
brought about by a careful and 
systematic study of the needs of 
the industry. Future improve- 
ment, a greater extension of the 
industry’s buying power, an en- 
largement of its need for equip- 
ment will likewise come as a result 
of a careful study of its needs. The 
sales manager with a product to 
sell to the wood-working industry 
will find a welcome only when he 
fits his product and his selling 
method to the needs of the indus- 
try. When he has done that he 
will find a market ready and able 
to absorb his products. 


Bank Clearings Showing 
Big Increases 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board report for the week 
ending August 29, 1925, debits to 
individual accounts were larger 
than the corresponding week by 
$930,000,000, This is an increase 
of more than 10 per cent. Sub- 
stantial increases were shown for 
most of the more important cen- 
ters. New York City showed an 
increase of $334,000,000; San Fran- 
cisco, $50,000,000 ; Chicago, $49,- 

C0,000; Los Angeles, $35, 000,000 ; 
Cleveland, $33,000,000; Detroit, 
$30,000,000 ; Minneapolis, $25,000,- 
000, and Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, $21,000,000 each. 

Compared with the previous 
Week in 1925 many cities showed 
substantial increases, showing that 
business in many centers is gain- 


| ing momentum and that fall trade 


is treaties to make itself felt. 
Pittsburgh, for example, 


an increase of $19,000,000. 


showed 


prices of pencils and stamping and full informa- 
tion. I attach business card or letterhead. 
DG Rikbas sca cd dddndedduecsvaaseauanseadass 
PUR oravussanacescdcuaducdaedaudaacecadsans 
ee 2432 

The Better Pencil NE OP CCTT PCP CECT ECCPCCECECCTECECE CET CET. 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY MNP cicada dapnceniaaddeesesettdganene’ : 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago i He eee eae U 
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FREE 


TO EXECUTIVES: 


Beautiful Sample 
Autopoint Pencil 


See coupon below 


Coupon Brings 
Executives 


Important Sales-Builder 


eAn important new way to increase 
your business 


F you are an executive in a com- 
pany that is looking forward, 
that is seeking for new ways to 
build business, do not overlook the 
coupon below. It may mean an 
important new way to increase sales. 
At least, in fairness to yourself, 
your company, you ought to look 
into it—to get the facts about it. 
This offers a new method of 
sales-building, which has been suc- 
cessfully tested and proved by some 
of America’s biggest industrials, 
manufacturers, business firms and 
banks. A way that is, we believe, 
without equal in its field. 


This new way is the Autopoint 
Pencil. You use it to reach your 
customers, your prospects, in this 
manner: Send it, stamped with 
your name, to the important officials 
of companies you wish to reach. Or 
you can have their own names if 
you prefer. 

Pencils may be had attractively 
packed in individual boxes. A 
gift that will delight by its beauty, 
its utility, its long life. 


Let Autopoint replace the wasteful 
inefficient wooden pencils in your 
office. Save 50% to 500% yearly in 
expense—for better results. 

Attractive prices, handsome long 
life pencils —light and efficient. 


Hand this to your purchasing agent. 


Autopoint Pencil has reached 
new heights of popularity in the 
last few years. Today, nationally 
advertised, it is accepted as the best 
pencil on the market, everywhere. 
Millions use it. 

Made of Bakelite, its handsome 
finish cannot be burned, dented or 
marred. Our exclusive construction 
makes it ready to write, anytime. 
It cannot jam or get out of whack 
as other pencils do. It is easy to load. 
There is nothing to go wrong with 
it. It is the simplest pencil made. 
We unqualifiedly guarantee it. 

Autopoints come in a wide 
variety of styles and models to suit 
any purpose. And with any thick- 


ness of lead you wish, in all colors. 
Today mail the coupon for your 
sample. This offer is made only to 


executives of businesses. 


Coupon brings handsome sample 
and full particulars of prices, 
models and styles, stamping, etc. 


Do not delay, to do so 
may be costly. Act now. 


Coupon for Business 
Executives Only 


AUTOPOINT 
COMPANY ——— 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


SM 9-5°25 


encil, your business - 


Oc on en oD ED ED eR ED EEE ESSE eDeeD, 


Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint 
building gift proposition, 


”% YOUR NAME HERE 


ul | ey 
ae 
ee 


“Like faithful and 


accurate employees 
—but draw no salary” 


That was the phrase used by a 
nationally known corporation 
president in describing the office 
devices he saw at last year’s 
National Business Show. You 
should attend the coming 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS SHOW 


America’s Efficiency Exposition 


New York, October 19th to 24th, inclusive 
at the 69th Regiment Armory 


Chicago, November 16th to 21st, inclusive 
at the New American Exposition Palace 


Here will be shown devices that 
do clerical work better, faster and 
with less supervision; systems 
that prevent errors, save floor 
space, hold the payroll where it 
is, and even assist management 
in complex mental operations. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW Co. 


50 Church Street, New York 
417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Gift Suggestions on 
Your Packages 


The number of items which are 
being especially packaged for the 
Christmas trade is increasing every 
year. Judging from the experience 
of many manufacturers in various 
lines of business there are hun- 
dreds of items, not usually looked 
upon as suitable for gifts, which 
can be sold for gifts if packaged 
in the proper manner. 

Reports from box manufacturers 
and label printers indicate that a 
number of new items are being 
packaged for special Christmas 
selling. The packages or labels are 
usually made so that the Christ- 
mas cartons or labels may be taken 
off and destroyed in the event that 
the goods are not sold as gifts, In 
this way the dealer stands no 
chance of loss from having Christ- 
mas packages left over after the 
holidays. 


Summer Sellers for Christmas 


The growth of the winter vaca- 
tion custom makes it possible for 
many items which have heretofore 
been looked up as strictly summer 
sellers to be sold as Christmas 
gifts. Last year two manufactur- 
ers of golf balls very successfully 
sold a large quantity of balls, 
neatly packed in gift boxes. 

The thousands of people who go 
on winter vacations in the South 
offer an opportunity for the sale 
of summer items as gifts provided 
the manufacturer will lead off with 
the suggestion by packaging his 
product in a suitable package or 
covering it with a suggestive label. 

Last year a great many manu- 
facturers found it possible to get 
up a package or label which, while 
being suggestive of Christmas, was 
also suitable for other gift occa- 
sions. Dealers often hesitate to 
buy large quantities of new gift 
items which are packaged espec- 
ially for the Christmas trade. But F 
if they can keep the same items 1 
stock all the year round for the gift 
trade they will buy larger quan: 
tities. Attractive designs and color 
schemes can be worked up, which 
suggest the item as being suitable 
for a gift, but which do not carry 
the conventional Christmas colors 
or designs. 
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Now Ready 


‘MANAGING THE 
INTERVIEW 


A New Manual by J. C. Aspley, Editor “Sales Management’ Magazine 


Summaries of the methods used by notably 
successful salesmen in all lines of business to 
eet more and better interviews—a com- 
panion manual to “Closing the Sale” and 
“How to Sell Quality” by the same author. 


A Brass-tacks Book for Brass-tacks Salesmen 


Typical chapters include: 
The Secret of Successful Interviews Strategics of the Demonstration 
How to Get Undivided Attention When the Buyer Starts to Fidget 
Arousing the Buyer’s Interest Backing Up What You Say 
Making the Buyer Want It The Man Who Asks for a Booklet 


The Use and Misuse of Sales Portfolios | Getting the Order and Getting Out 
When There Are Samples to Be Shown _— Using One Sale to Make Another 


A Book Your Salesmen Can Read in an Hour 


One hundred pages — pocket size — large, easy to read type. Bound in 
board or leatherette; uniform with other Dartnell manuals in this series. 


Boards- - - - $1.10 each, $10.50 a dozen 
Leatherette - $1.60 each, $15.50 a dozen 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 
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Prepare Now for A farm implement to increase the effectiveness of this time only one- 


Increasing Competition manufacturer was re- 
cently asked by a 


From Abroad Dartnell staff man 


what effort, if any, he was making to expand his 
sales abroad. He replied that he was more con- 
cerned in the prospect for the sale of foreign imple- 
ments in the United States. This manufacturer 
pointed out that the steel which the American 
manufacturer uses in the making of implements 
can be bought on the open market in most Euro- 
pean markets at about $1.40. Other basic mate- 
rials are proportionately lower. Recently the plate 
glass manufacturers reduced their prices 25 per cent 
in order to meet the competition of Belgian, French 
and British glass makers. A similar condition is 
found in other industries, and is bound to intensify 
especially since the tariff wall is about as high as 
we dare make it. What shall be done to meet this 
European competition? Here is a question which 
should be given serious thought by the directors of 
. American business this fall. It is bound to become 
a very real and urgent problem in 1926, 


Getting Ten Per Cent 
More Business 
This Fall 


The prediction made in 
these columns several 
weeks ago that this 
would be a fall of un- 
paralleled business opportunity is already a fact. 
It is no longer a question of whether business is 
going to be better, but a question of what steps 
should be taken to get the largest possible slice 
of the business to be placed. There is one thing 
we can do that is perfectly obvious—yet because 
it is so perfectly obvious we are apt to overlook it. 
Begin September with an “Activity” campaign to 
your salesmen. You need not call it by that 
name, if you fear to wound their sensibilities, but 
do something specific and definite to impress your 
salesmen, not only with the need of getting more 
interviews, but better interviews. 

While, in a sense, a salesman’s work is never 
done—he carries his business with him wherever 
he goes—it is a fact that salesmen spend less time 
“plying their trade” than any other class of work- 
ers. A check-up made by the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany fixes the time a salesman spends actually sell- 
ing at three hours a day. The other five hours he 
wastes getting about from place to place, waiting 
for interviews, and in other non-productive effort. 
A sales executive’s paramount problem therefore is 
to make more effective these few hours which his 
men spend face to face with buyers. If he is able 


half of one per cent, he will increase the total of 
his business sold through salesmen just that much. 
With a little thought, and tactful effort, it should 
not be difficult to raise the batting average of a 
force of salesmen 10 and even 20 per cent. You 
will remember that ordinarily a salesman utilizes 
but 60 per cent of his productive capacity. The 
other 40 per cent is dormant. 

There is hardly a selling organization that does 
not have its quota of salesmen who think pleasant 
interviews are almost orders. In spite of all that 
has been said, jobbers’ salesmen still go from store 
to store, content with the orders the merchant 
hands to them, Specialty salesmen still call on 
buyers without having the least idea of why they 
are calling, except that they know they want an 
order. They pin their faith on the buyer’s saying 
something which will give them the opening they 
need. The idea of making each interview a part of 
a definite selling plan has not yet been sold to them. 

The time when salesmen—both those who sell 
a product for resale as well as specialty men selling 
direct—can get business because they are likeable 
chaps with a good line of stories, is fast passing. 
Selling is becoming more and more of a business 
as competition grows. It will be more so as the 
years go on. The day of the salesman who gets 
the facts first, then maps out a plan of campaign, 
and finally carries through that campaign in a well 
managed interview, is here. 


The will of the late Victor 
Lawson placed the control 
of the Chicago Daily News 
in the hands of a trust com- 
pany. Only time will tell whether he acted wisely 
or unwisely, but it brings home to business men 
their responsibility to their employees and asso- 
ciates in perpetuating the business. Perhaps this 
can best be accomplished by placing control in the 
hands of a trust company as Mr. Lawson has done. 
But in our opinion the best way to perpetuate @ 
business is a policy which recruits and holds 
younger men from whom can be developed the 
managers of tomorrow. It is a fault of American 
executives that they imagine they must do every- 
thing themselves. They balk at the thought of 
delegating responsibilities to younger men, when 
they can get better results themselves. But it 18 
short-sighted not to do it, The time to develop the 
man who will earry on for you, is while you are 
here to supervise his work. 


Who Will Take 
Your Place When 
You Step Out? 
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YOU MEN 


who are tired 


of the usual convention places 


ERE is a differ- 

ent,muchmore 
interesting and en- 
joyable convention 
site—famous French 
Lick Springs Hotel, 
the home of Pluto 
Water, known the 
“ world over as Amer- 
ica’s premier health and recrea- 
tion resort. A less expensive 
place, too—meals and room are 
included in the moderate rateyou 
pay at French Lick Springs; and 
you avoid the heavy theatre, res- 
taurant, taxicab and other enter- 
tainment bills that other conven- 
tion sites require of you. Doesn’t 
that picture the sort of place your 
organization would do well to 
choose next time? 


There is renewed health for you here 
in the bubbling natural waters of the 
Pluto, Bowles and Proserpine Springs. 
Severe winter is unknown in this semi- 
southern Cumberland foothills region. 
Golf is played on the two 18-hole 
French Lick Springs Hotel courses long 
after weather stops all thought of golf 
elsewhere. And this superb, peifectly 
appointed and 
equipped metropol- 
itan hotel aftords 
other diversions in 
abundance. 


Ready now, too, is 
the large new wing 
containing, among 
other features, a 
well-ventilated day- 
light ground floor 
convention audito- 
rium flexibly ar- 
ranged so that meet- 
ings of any size from 50 to 1500 persons 
can be held without leaving the hotel. 


Everyone intends to visit French Lick 
Springs some day. Your next conven- 
tion is your opportunity to do so. 
Write now for illustrated booklet with 
detailed convention information. 
Address Convention Secretary, French 
Lick Springs Hotel Co., French Lick, 
Indiana. 


*‘Home of Pluto Water’’ 


FRENCH LICKSPRINGS HOTEL 


What a Globe-Trotting Sales 
Manager Found in Europe 


(Continued from page 272) 


elusive, intangible essence of a su- 
preme quality. 

In an immaculate toy-like food 
shop in Vevey, which is a charm- 
ing little village on Lake Geneva, 
not far distant from Montreux, in 
Switzerland, I saw an entire shelf 
of an American brand of mixed 
pickles. It seemed incomprehen- 
sible to me that there should be 
any considerable demand for a 
bottled product of this character, 
in a country so easily accessible to 
England, where the finest pickles 
in the world are put up. And 
while I was talking with the white- 
haired proprietor of the shop, a 
man entered who proved to be, not 
only an American (from Chicago) 
but the company representative of 
that very brand of goods on the 
shelf. 


He was Ready to Give Up 


“This makes my third year over 
here as a salesman for my institu- 
tion,” he explained, “and the first 
six months were awful. I was 
ready to give up. Then, gradually, 
I came to see the answer, the solu- 
tion. In my line, at least, the same 
thing could be done, as was true 
of similar products in America, 
which were importations. I deter- 
mined to surround these pickles 
with a halo of gastronomic atmos- 
phere. I wrote home for special 
window cards made up of material 
dictated by me. I asked our plant 
to ‘doll up’ the bottles for our ex- 
port trade. You will note that 
there is a satin bow around the 
neck of the bottle, and an elabo- 
rate gold seal pasted across part 
of the label. 

“Local people, of comfortable 
means, buy these pickles just as 
we buy certain brands of English- 
manufactured marmalades, toffees 
and crackers. They think, as we 
think, they are getting a super- 
deluxe article. Their own imag- 
inations weave fanciful appetite- 
appeals, which are more or less 
justified, let us say. 

“The American product becomes 
successful, I think, in proportion to 
the extent of its distribution. 
When a great many people see it 
in a great many places, its market 


is assured. So many lines from 
home are failures over here be- 
cause salesmen do not constitute 
themselves seekers of new outlets, 
although this distribution may 
mean no more than a half-dozen 
lot at a time. A friend of mine 
has specialized for a year on get- 
ting his product in view and on 
sale, on all the important boat 
lines. On every significant craft 
carrying passengers on the Rhine, 
he has established his product. 
Americans buy it out of a spirit 
of clubby fidelity to anything from 
home; foreigners buy it because it 
is handy and, being in a vacation 
mood, they are just a little inquisi- 
tive, perhaps. In the aggregate, 
the volume of sales is enormous for 
there are thousands upon thouw- 
sands of these travel boats. They 
are what my friend refers to as 
‘Concentration zones and friend- 
makers for the article,’ whatever 
it may be.” 

I have it on excellent authority 
that it was an American idea, this 
putting cigarettes on sale in the 
department stores of France, a 
wholly unprecedented plan. But 
there is a successful movement on 
foot, beginning with Paris, to 
bring this about. 


A New Market for Smokes 


It is interesting to note to what 
an extent several familiar brands 
of American-made cigarettes are 
building sales in Europe, and this 
growth of business may be attrib- 
uted in no small measure to the 
individual efforts, along unique 
lines, of energetic American sales- 
men. They introduced and pet- 
fected and made practical the 
American idea of the pretty girl, 
in costume, who passes around the 
dining room, during meals, and tt 
is to be observed that these special 
brands of cigarettes are very much 
to the forefront. They occupy dom- 
inant places in show cases, and 
there is always a peculiarly will- 
ing servant to vouch for their ex- 
cellence of quality, The fact that 
most European cigars are villain- 
ous, opened the way for at least 
seven popular American brands of 
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high-priced cigars to get far more 
than a mere toe-hold on the for- 
eign market. Marketing problems 
are decreased in Europe, due to 
the fact that to a considerable 
extent shops specialize. There are 
cheese stores, and restricted deli- 
catessen shops, and tin shops and 
shops devoted to cutlery, and quite 
the most marvelous tobacco empo- 
riums imaginable, particularly 
throughout Belgium. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, to secure high- 
powered concentration on a specific 
article. 

A salesman on the other side 
must be a great deal more than a 
mere seller of goods. Not the least 
of his obligations is to build good 
will for the product he represents. 
In fact, I would be inclined to 
place this before anything else. 


When Strategy Wins 


As an example of this sort of 
strategy: a New York sales man- 
ager en route to England, on a 
British steamer, discovered that on 
the same boat were nine very 
young and aristocratic college boys 
from America who were to act as 
special “best men” ushers, etc., at 
the wedding of a wealthy Ameri- 
can to an English girl. And these 
lads received much attention from 
ship news reporters on both sides 
of the Atlantic, of course. 

The sales manager represented 
a great tailoring institution that 
intended to open a store in London 
and, despite the superior fabrics 
there and the set traditions, to 
wean Britishers over to the char- 
acteristically American methods 
instituted by this concern, which 
would be revolutionary. He had 
brought along with him, on the 
boat, a generous shipment of suits, 
ready-made, and as they were for 
the younger men, they were col- 
lege cut, with flaring pantaloons. 

The sales manager played deck 
tennis with the boys, made him- 
self generally agreeable and ended 
by giving a suit of good cut and 
workmanship to each of the nine. 

Those suits soon made their ap- 
pearance on deck, and they blazed 
4 conspicuous trail along the 
streets in London Town as well. 
Because of the social status of the 
boys, the innovation in pants was 
guardedly accepted and when the 
new store opened, it found itself 


GOOD line of samples is the 


shortest way to a sale. 


Salesmen’s samples cost money— 
insure them. North America 
Commercial Travelers’ Insurance 
covers the samples of an individual 
salesman or an entire force. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or mail 
the attached coupon for further 
information about this low-cost 
protection. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


BB BBS BSB EBBESEEBESEDEESEEEEESESEEESEEEBEESESEEESSES2SEESEEEEDR™|S’ 


Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. X95 


Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance 
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Your Kind of 
Team - Mates 


This well trained 
staff of advertising 
men hasan unusu- 
ally good record. 


The reason why? 


We are always— 
Working 
Studying 
Learning 
& Growing 


We Never Go Stale 
We Won’t Neglect You 
You Will Like Us 
Let’s Get Together 


Simpson Advertising Co. 
Roy B. Simpson, Pres. 
Saint Louis 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
GEORGE 
ENOS 
THROOP 


Incorporated 
cAn Institution 


There is-a deep satisfaction in 
knowing that ‘every dollar you 
spend in outdoor advertising is 
buying its utmost. A very exacting 
checkingsystem by responsible, paid 
investigators is individual to and 
exclusive with this organization. 


You know where your outdoor 
advertising is and can tell what it 
is doing. 

* * * * * 


Outdoor advertising makes familiar to your 
prospect your story in magazines and news- 
papers and multiplies the reader efficiency of 
your national campaign many times. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP 


Incorporated 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
New York Detroit 


“The oldest exclusive outdoor advertising agents in America”’ 
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ready to cater to what might easily 
become a vogue. 

We asked no less than two dozen 
salesmen, working European ter- 
ritory, how they liked the assign- 
ment and what one thing contrib- 
uted to keeping them “in harness.” 
Some of these reasons were most 
interesting. 

Being paid in American dollars: 
the exchange is so uneven and 
hazardous, that to be given one’s 
salary in francs, for example, is a 
continuous gamble. 

The privilege of going home for 
one month, every two years. 

Unending stream of helpful, en- 
couraging, a-pat-on-the-shoulders 
communications from the home 
office. 

The privilege of acting as “for- 
eign correspondents” for house 
organs published by the concerns. 


Men Must Like Europe 


Leadership of some one man, on 
the field, whose character was un- 
impeachable and whose example 
was such as to always inspire. 

Tuition in the language of the 
country. . 

I have made up my own mind 
to one thing, after this trip of in- 
vestigation: the sales manager 
who is building an organization for 
work abroad, should be one hun- 
dred per cent more analytical in 
the selection of the type of men. 
Being a “star salesman” is not 
enough. There is a more funda- 
mental essential. To date, I have 
five men in France, nine in En- 
gland, three in Switzerland, three 
in Belgium and one in Holland, 
and there has not been a single 
instance of failure or insubordina- 
tion. The program is running 
along as smoothly as silk. Yet it 
is no mystery. 

I found men who love that sort 
of thing; who are temperamentally 
inclined in that direction. They 
have always wanted to go to 
Europe and they admire much that 
is European. Very largely, they 
are flecked with sentimentality ; 
that I am ready to admit. It does 
not appear to interfere with their 
work, however. 

These men are not perpetually 
eager to return to America. They 
have a hankering for old-world life, 
traditions, architecture, flowers and 


modes of living. It is inborn. 


When a salesman is in a far 
land, away from home and friends, 
he may get a little peevish on 
occasion. Moreover—and this js 
an extremely important thought— 
being on the ground, he may be 
better fitted to dictate methods of 
operation, than an arbitrary cen- 
tral organization in America. | 
have known innumerable foreign 
selling organizations to go on the 
rocks, because salesmen abroad 
were forced to yield to the dictates 
and policies of the home office, 
They were constantly doing things 
which they knew could never suc- 
ceed. 

The ideal tactics and course of 
procedure to be followed by Amer- 
icans on the other side, are to be 
summed up in the conduct of a 
gentleman I met in Paris. Five 
years ago, he was sent to the Paris 
office of one of the greatest oil 
companies in the world, in a rather 
unimportant capacity, although he 
was being groomed as a master 
salesman, 

At first, he was unhappy. This 
Paris office was operated by 
Frenchmen almost in its entirety. 
The relationships were not always 
pleasant. He was lonely, home- 
sick and impatient. Then he did 
an interesting thing. But let him 
tell it in his own way: 


His Wife Saved the Day 


“T sent for my wife and set up 
a happy little establishment in the 
suburbs of Paris. I felt that no 
salesman abroad can get anywhere 
if his heart-base is across the 
waters. If I had been unmarried, 
I would have gone back for my 
sweetheart. 

“Then, in order to safeguard my 
wife from an attack of homesick- 
ness, I encouraged her in a number 
of harmless hobbies. One of these 
was looking about, in out of the 
way towns and parts of Paris, for 
real antique furnishings for our 
new home. She also took lessons 
in French twice a week. 

“T went out of my way to be 
courteous, tolerant and forebearing 
in all my relations with the French 
office. I refused to yield to fits of 
temper and temperament. I was 
in France and I would see things 
through French eyes. I would op- 
erate their way, insofar as was con 
sistent with my personal judgment. 
I deliberately offered to do the 
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hard-to-do and disagreeable tasks. 
“Drink! Well, at first, I admit, 
I was tempted. Such liberty was 
unaccustomed, but the French 
themselves set my example. You 
seldom see overindulgence there. 
We have wine with our meals, and 
I have adopted the French idea in 
this matter of drinking. Believe 
me, it leads to no harm. I studied 
French character and the psychol- 
ogy of the people with whom I was 
todo business. That helped. And, 
very gradually, I forgot the Amer- 
ican way of operating. I sell ex- 
actly as one Frenchman would sell 
to another It is the only way. 
“One day I met an ugly cus- 
tomer. He had his main office in 
Amsterdam, but happened to be in 
Paris. ‘Oh, you are an American,’ 
he grumbled, ‘here today, gone to- 
morrow. That is the way with 
American salesmen. I would pre- 
fer not to deal with you.’ But I 
invited him around to dinner to my 
little apartment. It was a French 
meal served by a French girl, in 
the French way. We _ talked 
French. My wife wore a French 
gown. And I pointed out to my 
suspicious guest all those beautiful 
pieces of furniture from as many 
parts of France. It won him. The 
next day a wonderful old antique 
clock was delivered at our home 
with his compliments, And we have 
been doing business ever since.” 


Death Takes Frank Cassell 


Frank Cassell, first vice president 
and sales director of the Belknap 
Hardware & Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Louisville and one of the 
most widely known sales managers 
in the South, died August 12 at the 
Baptist Hospital in Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Cassell started his career 
twenty-one years ago as a salesman 
for the Belknap company. Mr. Cas- 
sell’s genial nature and general 
business aptitude made it possible 
for him to advance rapidly and he 
Was soon looked upon as one of the 
big producers for his company. 

In 1908 he was made sales man- 
ager of the company and last year 
Was appointed to the office of direc- 
tor of sales and vice president. Mr. 
Cassell was a gifted speaker and 
organizer, was prominent in hard- 


Ware circles and in all manner of 
Cvie affairs, 


OPENS FLAT 
LIKE A BOOK 


This handsome new binder for Sales 
Management Magazine has been so 
designed that it will open flat like a 
book with all margins showing. 
Each issue as received can be easily 
and securely fastened in the binder 
which will hold thirteen magazines. 


You have often wanted to keep your 
copies on file, but have had no con- 
venient method for doing so. With 
this binder it will be an easy matter to 
keep past issues as well as the current 
numbers on hand for ready reference. 


The binder is well constructed of 
heavy durable material bound in 
Super-Finish Art Leather. The cover 
is finished in two-tone, dark brown 
Spanish grain with lettering and 
panels in antique bronze. 


You will want this binder for your 
desk or library. 


PRICE, $2.00 EACH, POSTPAID 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues 


Chicago, III. 
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Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave 
CHICAGO 


Under Tue Blackstone Management 


e 


at THE DRAKE are 

always memorable affairs. 
The charm of surroundings, 
the quietude, the convenience 
to everything important in the 
city’s life, the special interest 
manifested by the management 
—all these distinctions make 
for a lasting impression and 
satisfaction. 


The list of important busi- 
ness houses who regularly 
hold such meetings at THE 
DRAKE is most imposing. 
Details of the service fur- 


G'ae THE meetings held 


nished on request. 


EVANSHIRE 


EVANSTON 


The Evanshire in Evanston is closer 
to Chicago’s business, shopping and 
amusement center than are many Chi- 
cago hotels. Surface, elevated and 
steam transportation lines, a_ block 
distant, make fast time to Chicago’s 
“Loop.” Thus at the Evanshire you 
can have the convenience of location 
of a Chicago hotel in the environment 
of Chicago’s wealthiest and most 
beautiful suburb. And _ charges 
throughout, including the restaurant, 
are notably moderate, although in 
equipment, service and class of pat- 
ronage the Evanshire holds high rank. 


The Evanshire is at Main and Hin- 
man streets, only a few blocks from 
glorious old Lake Michigan. Euro- 
pean plan. Rates are from $3.00 a 


day up for single and $5.00 up for 
double rooms, all with private bath. 
Write today for illustrated folder. 
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Off-Season Campaign Produces 
Hundred Percent Increase 


(Continued from page 282) 


the campaign was concentrated, 
amounted to only 4 per cent. 


“These figures are conclusive 
proof that our specific campaign is 
responsible for the increase in 
sales during this year’s dull sea- 
son, for the increase came only 
where we concentrated with the 
advertising,” says Sam Freed, ad- 
vertising manager of the company. 


The copy used in the campaign 
presented in a vigorous way two 
rather old advertising themes. One 
the guarantee, the other the tes- 
timonial; but the particular appli- 
cation of the themes made them 
fresh and effective. 

The company concluded that the 
unconditional guarantee that its 
product would make perfect jelly 
or preserves was its best angle 
with which to overcome a public 
mental hazard. Accordingly, one 
of the largest pieces of newspaper 
and magazine copy to be used dur- 
ing the entire campaign featured 
this guarantee. It authorized gro- 
cers to refund the price, uncondi- 
tionally, paid by any customer for 
a sack of Great Western sugar 
that did not prove perfectly sat- 
isfactory in making jelly. The 
company tied up with this con- 
sumer copy with trade paper ad- 
vertising, house organ material 
and direct mail, everything featur- 
ing the guarantee. 


How Testimonials Were Used 


Thereafter in consumer copy, 
even though the guarantee was 
not used as a feature, it was 
stressed in every advertisement. It 
served as the keynote of the whole 
campaign. Something of the com- 
pany’s size and standing was told 
to stress its responsibility in carry- 
ing out the guarantee. 

Sprinkled through the campaign 
were testimonials from well-known 
domestic science experts and from 
housewives living in the section 
covered by the campaign. One 
advertisement presented an inter- 
esting angle on the testimonial 
type of copy. It had as its feature 
the photographs and statements of 
four men, prominent in hotel and 
restaurant circles in the company’s 


high-netting territory, in spite of 
the fact that the copy was aimed 
directly at women who were get- 
ting ready for the canning season, 
According to Mr. Freed, this was 
one of the most effective adver- 
tisements of the whole series. 

Although the campaign had as 
its purpose the breaking down of 
the prejudice against beet sugar 
for canning and jelly and preserve 
making, the word prejudice was 
never mentioned in the copy. “We 
recognize that mental hazard as a 
prejudice,” explains Mr. Freed, 
“but we see no good to come from 
further strengthening it by giving 
it a specific identification or name 
for those people who perhaps have 
not recognized the thing as an 
actual prejudice.” 


How the Field Men Work 


Another thing stressed in the 
campaign was the company’s 
brand of sugar as against just beet 
sugar. “We are trying to get 
housewives to buy sugar, not be- 
cause it is cane or beet so much 
as because it is G-W,” says Mr. 
Freed. “They buy other food prod- 
ucts because of the standing of 
the brand or label upon the con- 
tainers, and that is what we are 
constantly striving to do with our 
sugar. We want to influence them 
to buy it because it is G-W, and 
thereby forget the idea of beet 
versus cane.” 

The company distributes en- 
tirely through jobbers, but it 
maintains a force of five field men 
who are continuously covering the 
territory to cooperate with the 
advertising in breaking down the 
prejudice against beet sugar. The 
men do not usually work with job- 
bers’ salesmen, but when they g0 
into a jobber’s territory they call 
upon him first as a matter of 
strengthening good-will and keep- 
ing him sold on beet sugar and to 
let him know that a man is in his 
territory. This is done, Mr. Freed 
explains, so that a jobber will not 
consider that the company is intet- 
fering with his customers in any 
manner. 
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Letters That Rang 
the Bell 


(Continued from page 274) 


much bolstering up to be taken 
at face value. 

The second requirement, that of 
clearness, hardly requires much 
comment. It is obviously neces- 
sary to let the reader know what 
you are talking about, without any 
doubts or ambiguities. And it is 
equally obvious that the story 
must be complete, even if it ne- 
cessitates the use of a second sheet 
of paper and the production of a 
letter that is so long that “nobody 
will ever read it.” 


They'll read it fast enough if the 
subject interests them, and they 
certainly will not be likely to buy 
if important questions are left un- 
answered for the sake of making 
the letter “brief.” 


Once you have the significant 
facts On paper, you can spend as 
much time as you like polishing up 
the phraseology, and making it 
read smoothly. Good English is 
better than bad any day, so long 
as it isn’t stilted or pompous Eng- 
lish, and the easier the letter is to 
read the better. But the letter that 
brings home the most bacon in the 
form of immediate orders for mer- 
chandise will be the one which 
states the whole proposition in the 
simplest and most understandable 
terms, even though it may happen 
to violate all of the canons of pro- 
cedure laid down by the” text 
books, 


Bank Savings Increase 
Despite Auto Sales 


The Commercial Credit Com- 


pany of Baltimore has issued fig- |, 


ures showing that the great in- 
crease in the number of motor cars 
has not affected savings. Bank 
deposits have grown faster than 
the buying of motor vehicles. 


In the nine years from 1915 to 
1924 the registration of motor ve- 
hicles increased from 2,445,666 to 
17,591,981. The number of savings 
depositors increased from 16,084,- 
387, with savings of $8,791,253,000 
or $88 per capita in 1925, to 38,- 
867,994 depositors with savings 
deposits of $20,873,562,000, or $186 
per capita in 1924. 


Are Your Salesmen 
Getting the Dartnell 
News Bulletins? 


Whether or not to get out a house 
organ is a problem that is confront- 
ing many sales managers just at this 
time of year. 


The Dartnell “Selling News” is serv- 
ing several thousand concerns in 
lieu of a house organ. It provides a 
way of prodding salesmen every 
week, and doing it tactfully, imper- 
sonally and effectively. It is-strictly 
a news bulletin of accomplishments 
by salesmen, keeping you informed 
what other salesmen are doing and 
provides space for your own sup- 
plementary message at the same time 


Get Prices on Quantities 
for Your Entire Sales Force 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 
19 West 44th St., New York 


Handy Expense Books | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookk Hund 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
veneer. Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


Pp ds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
: SS Deli 100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 
= teas GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
CM in View P. O. Box 1837-8 Richmond, Virginia - 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


STICKERS —-LABELS 


Mailing Lists 


Ss STI¢ 
, p feo Sy a> gummed special design stickers, 
Beg foe Haat po Sy B\ labels and embossed seals in 


any quantity. We carry a com- 

plete line of standard stock 

stickers and can render prompt 
aor delivery. Send for catalogue. 


ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 


 « 


ROss-6 


1627 S.M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Logical Southern Business Base 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Sept. 5.—Busi- 
ness executives are urged to visit 
“The Dynamo of Dixie” to gain a 
clear conception of the advantages 
offered as a site for sales offices, 
warehouses, branch and main plants, 
to serve the entire South. 
Before establishing a base of opera- 
tions in the southern field, either visit 
Chattanooga, or write for detailed 
information about the city. 


CHATTANOOGA 


**THE DYNAMO OF DIXIE” 
A glance at the map shows the 


strategic location of Chatta- 
nooga in respect to all points 
within the large and prosperous 
area embracing fourteen south- 
ern states—a great market that 
can best be sold and served 
from Chattanooga. 

Address CHATTANOOGA 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
880 JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


( Want to Build 
Up the Sales of 
a Reliable House 
Selling Direct to 
the Consumer 


The kind of compensation 
arrangement I prefer is one 


based solely on results. 


My background includes 
plenty of actual selling 
experience and a number 
of years employing and 
training men and work- 
ing with them in the field; 
at present I am manag- 
ing direct sales through 
a force of 200. I have 
not had many jobs, but 
each is a record of con- 
sistent production. My 
present position does 
not offer a big enough 
opportunity. 


Sales Management, Box 980, 
will put you in touch with 
me. 1801 Leland Avenue, 


Chicago. 


Cut Prices, Inside Discounts 
and Concessions 


(Continued from page 270) 


for our product?” Balanced against 
this question comes the considera- 
tion of whether or not the sug- 
gested plan will create a bad prec- 
edent, and let us in for a number 
of similar schemes. But perhaps 
most important of all is the con- 
sideration of whether or not the 
plan will simply switch business 
from one channel to another. 
We see no advantage in help- 
ing a big chain store take busi- 
ness away from a number of inde- 
pendent: stores. And, of course, 
that is what many of these special 
schemes such as anniversary and 
opening sales are intended to do. 


The “Slow Mover” Problem 


Some of our best customers are 
chain stores, and we value their 
business and friendship highly. Yet 
at the same time we cannot see any 
advantage in helping them grow 
more powerful at our expense. We 
are not inclined to become excited 
about the “menace of the chain 
stores,” yet on the other hand we 
cannot refrain from wondering 
what would happen to a lot of 
manufacturers if there should be a 
gigantic merger of several of the 
large chain store organizations. 
They would certainly make a pow- 
erful buying organization. Doubt- 
less they would be able to control 
certain markets, and by the same 
token dictate to many manufac- 
turers. 

Like every other manufacturer, 
we have certain markets where our 
brands are comparatively slow 
movers. At times we have been 
tempted to make concessions to 
large retail outlets in these mar- 
kets. By so doing we have been 
told that our brands would be 
given “a place in the sun.” Invari- 
ably, however, we have found the 
price exacted for this distribution 
to be more than it is worth to us. 
It would set a precedent, it would 
disturb our regular process of mar- 
keting, and rob that territory of a 
part of its regular sales promotion 
money, for if we give away part 
of our margin to stores there is 
just that much less remaining for 
sales and advertising effort in that 
territory. 


We plan our sales promotion 
work at least a year in advance. 
Every territory is considered indi- 
vidually and we try to lay out a 
program to fit the territory. Every 
effort must be directed towards 
creating new users for our product, 
rather than in getting a certain 
temporary volume of business 
from one or two sources. I think 
many manufacturers are making 
serious mistakes in putting weak 
brands out at prices which enable 
the chains to offer them as leaders 
at prices way below cost. We 
watch the newspapers in every city 
where our brands are on sale and 
we have found that many brands 
of well known manufacturers are 
consistently offered at outlandishly 
low prices at certain times. The 
only explanation is that the chain 
stores have bought these goods at 
prices which are less than the cost 
of production. Manufacturers are 
making these prices in the hope of 
using the chain stores to gain a 
foothold in certain markets, 


The Consumer is King 


But I doubt if these tactics will 
ever put a brand on the market. 
After all, the chains cannot create 
a genuine demand for any product 
by the expedient of offering it at 
cut prices. We know of many 
manufacturers who have been mis- 
led into cutting prices for the pur- 
pose of getting distribution, only 
to find the distribution was but 
temporary and that a certain vol- 
ume of goods has been sold with- 
out profit, or at a loss. And, too, 
they have found themselves in a 
sorrier condition after the chains 
dropped the brand than they were 
at the start. For it is more diff- 
cult to revive a brand than to es- 
tablish a new one. 

After all is said and done, no 
brand of merchandise can survive 
without consumer acceptance. And 
we have found that consumer ac- 
ceptance comes as a result of long; 
hard, sustained effort on the part 
of the manufacturer. Short cuts 
may be tempting at times, but our 
experience has been that short cuts 
often prove to be nothing but de 
tours that lead into blind alleys. 
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| Will Money in the Bank 
Help Salesmen Sell? 


Who makes the best salesman—the 
jmprovident, irresponsible fellow with 
“home worries’—or the man _ with 
money in the bank? 

Thrifty, independent salesmen seldom 
“flirt”? with sidelines. The salesman 
who feels “safe’”’ financially is not tak- 
ing long chances on going into business 
for himself. 


What a Salesman Should 


Know About Finance 
By J. C. Aspley 


isa commonsense, coat-pocket-size book 
on thrift for salesmen. It points out 
the advantages of saving money in an 
entirely new way. Makes salesmen con- 
tent with their jobs and shows them 
that their best bet is to make and save 
money where they are. It also opens a 
salesman’s eyes to the importance of 
conserving the company’s money as 
well as his own. 


$1.10 on Approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 
1801 Leland Avenue Chicago 


WWW 
Send now for this! complete 


Summer Sales Plan Folder 


containing tested plans that speed up 


YOUR OWN SALES 

YOUR JOBBERS’ SALES 
YOUR DEALERS’ SALES 
AND CONSUMER BUYING, 
DURING THE HOT MONTHS 


Sent without obligation. Write to 
Industrial Sales Dept. 
THE WAHL COMPANY 


1800 Roscoe Street 
CHICAGO 


EVERSHARP \\’ WAHL PEN 


A Successful 
Salesman 


of mature experience and executive 
ability wants connection with a repu- 
table firm whose requirements demand 
aman who has ‘‘arrived.”’ 


Bank and business references. 
Address Box 988 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


Ravenswood and Leland Aves. 
Chicago, Illinois 


VE Hatr Cost 
==) ENGRAVED CARDS 


a 


Now you can save about one-half 
the cost of engraved business cards, 
announcements, etc., and get de- 
livery ina few days. No expensive 
copper plate to buy. No delay. 

By our special process we pro- , 
duce stationery that looks and feels 
like engraving at the following low 
prices: 

100 visiting cards .... $1.50 
500 business cards... $5.00 
500 business letterheads $8.50 | 

Substantial reduction in large 
quantities, 

SEND NO MONEY. Simply 
mail your order, and if you are not 
satisfied we will make no charge. 
Print name and address clearly. 
ORDER TODAY. Samples free. 


NON-PLATE ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 
116 W. 56th St., New York City 


? 
, 
é 
é > 
’£ 
¥ 
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Tips 


To be perfectly candid, we rather like 
the kind of advertising which “kids” us 
into reading itself, and we'd find our mail 
dull indeed if we were continually served 
with an unimaginative recital of facts 
about various commodities and services 
without some little garnishments, some 
little quirk or turn, to pique our appetite 
for the message they bring. Now comes 
“The Perfect Golfer’—in five lessons, a 
series of five folders sent out by the Brown 
and Deupree Dupont-Duce station in In- 
dianapolis, They are five humorous essays 
on the great American game, with a bit 
of advertising hooked on to them. C. M. 
Aldred, 625 K. of P. Building, Indianap- 
olis, will send copies of the series to sales 
executives who are interested enough to 
ask for them. 


Our Washington correspondent seized 
upon the new Philadelphia survey and 
landed a headline in another part of the 
issue before the Tips editor even got his 
nose between the leaves of the book in 
question. Nevertheless we refuse to be 
cheated out of telling you to send for it— 
write the superintendent of documents’ at 
Washington and _ inclose twenty cents, 
which is reasonable enough for such a 
sound piece of analysis. 


While we're talking of surveys, let’s 
mention one compiled recently by the 
Evening Star of Washington, D. C., cov- 
ering that trade area. Washington is dif- 
ferent, says the survey, because it’s highly 
concentrated and is distinctly a consuming 
community, due to the limited production 
within its limits. Write the business man- 
ager of the Evening Star and mention 
Sales Management. 


Take a look into the machinery behind 
the Ladies’ Home Journal through an an- 
alysis of the editorial content for one year, 
which has been compiled by the advertis- 
ing department of that publication. In it 
you'll find some answers to the question, 
“What appeals to women readers nowa- 
days?” Address the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia. 


Nearly every manufacturer who sells 
through retail stores has found it easy to 
buy window display material that he likes, 
and which the retailer, darn him, ought 
to like—only to find that the expensive cut- 
outs went directly to the waste heap. 

We have just finished reading three 
booklets prepared by the Munro and Har- 
ford Company which show what druggists, 
grocers, and hardware merchants think 
about window display advertising. Opin- 
ions were secured from hundreds of mer- 
chants on what is wrong with the display 
material they receive, what it should be 
like as to color, size, stock, etc., to get 
them to use it. There is no charge for the 
booklets, but the quantity available is 
small. Tell P. dey Chaudron, sales pro- 
motion manager of the company, 416 West 
33rd Street, New York City, which one 
you are interested in. 


INVEST $3.00 


Some firms pay $3.000 to an expert tu 
direct their advertising or manage their 
salesmen. Others pay $3.00 for a sub- 
scription to MARKETING and find out 
for themselves what experts are doing. 
Still others lose anywhere from $300 to 
$300,000 annually by doing neither. 


Marketin 


Canadas Business Magazine 


26 fortnightly issues and set of four 
colored maps showing Canada’s popu- 
lation distribution, for $3.00. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


MARKETING PUBLISHERS LIMITED 
4 East Wellington Street, Toronto, Canada 


A Convention Feature 
that will be remembered — 


The 
Magic Formula 
of Sales Success 


A fifty-minute Practical, Inspirational Talk 
for all those interested in selling 
For descriptive booklet telling what others think of this message 


write 


W. L. (“BILL”) BARNHART 


Signatur: registered as a Trade Mark 


Care National Surety Co.: 4 Albany St.; New York City 
Ask for provts 


ie « 
State7723I Gt stoct cuts 


Bustness Cartoon SERVICE 


108 S LaSalle St olen prod 8 Chicago 


paigns 
House Organ 


resident 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 
INCREASES SALES 


If your salesmen could show skeptical prospects the 
testimonial letters and orders which you receive from 
satisfied customers, it would remove doubt and get the 
order. Don’t leave testimonial letters lying idle in your 
files— give them to your men and increase your sales 
thru their use. Write for samnles and prices. 


AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Speeches — Essays — Debates 


Speeches, essays, etc., prepared to order 
on any subject. Facts, arguments assem- 
bled for any purpose. 
service. Can saw both horns of a dil- 
emma. 20 years experience in literary and 
journalistic fields. 


F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 25 
4553 Emerson Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete literary 


“A Little Talk About Letters” 


Interesting Booklet without charge 


GOODWIN'S Sensible, Convincing Letters, 
Folders and Booklets. Write me full details— 


your products, ideas, literature—for constructive opinion. 


THOMAS D. GOODWIN 
Keenan Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Another Dissenting 
Opinion 
(Continued from page 284) 


It seems hardly necessary to 
point out the serious significance 
of this, from the standpoint of the 
business man to whom it is of vital 
importance to know, with at least 
approximate certainty, what the 
law requires him to do. At the 
very least, he should know what 
the government’s interpretation of 
the law is, since the government is 
entrusted with the enforcement of 
the law. . 

Under such conditions, however, 
he is in the position where he can- 
not determine with any certainty 
either what the law requires, or 
what the government’s interpreta- 
tion of it is likely to be. We have 
apparently reached the point where 
the resignation or the removal of a 
single member of the Trade Com- 
mission might change business 
men from upright citizens to male- 
factors overnight. 


There are rumors of action at the 
next session of Congress, that are 
very vehemently denied by those 
interested in maintaining the 
status quo. It strikes us, however, 
that it is high time that business 
men took some action in their own 
behalf. 


Discuss New Sales 
Method 


House-to-house selling, having 
become permanently established in 
the distribution system, is under 
close watch by business men for 
signs of probable future develop- 
ment, according to Alvin E. Dodd, 
manager of the domestic distribu- 
tion department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Speaking in New York on Sep- 
tember 3, before the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen, 
Mr. Dodd said the answer appar- 
ently was that direct selling of this 
kind likely would be specialized 
more and more in certain fields and 
that other fields would be left to 
the local retailer. 

“Regardless of which side of the 
controversy we favor, business 
men,” said Mr. Dodd, “just now 
are deeply interested in finding out 
what the probable future develop- 
ment is going to be.” 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 a 
day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details unusual limited offer. Box 984, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—THOROUGHLY UN- 
derstands market development, sales procedure 
and management. Mature judgment, tactful, 
sound selling sense and proven ability to ju- 
diciously manage sales force. Technically 
trained; 39 years old; happily married; excel- 
lent references as to character and ability. Box 
982, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN TO CALL ON 
retail merchants. Starting salary $50 weekly 
and expenses. Apply by letter only, giving 
complete record of past sales experience. State 
age, whether married or single and the sort 
of sales work you have found most congenial. 
This is a road job which may keep you away 
from home month at a stretch. Address J. N. 
Nind, Jr., 200 Division Avenue North, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
éped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


SALES MANAGERS WANTED 


THERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
sales manager who can produce big results 
developing sales of paint to industrial plants 
public utilities, mines, construction companies, 
ete. If you have had experience training 
group of salesmen to sell to industry, and 
imparting to them your own enthusiasm; if 
you can direct a complete sales campaign clear 
through from the factory to the consuming 
plant; if you are familiar with the buying 
habits of engineers, superintendents, plant man. 4 
agers, foremen, etc.; and if you feel you have 4 
outgrown your present job, write us giving : 
full details. Address Box 986, SALES MANacg- ie 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. "3 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER—A LARGE, 
national manufacturer of advertising mediums, a 


specializing in direct-by-mail, desires executive 

as sales manager—one who has had experience 

in handling salesmen and capable of building 

a sales organization. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for high grade executive to make 
permanent connection with one of the largest 
manufacturers in this industry. It will be nec- 

essary, in applying, to give full explanation of 

self, especially experience and _ qualifications, ; 
Any correspondence will be kept in strictest 2: 
confidence. Address Post Office Box 97, Madi- 

son Square, New York City. 


BUSINESS LETTERS _ 


DO YOUR SALES LETTERS BRING BUSI- 
ness? Do your collection letters get the money, 
keeping good will? Do your adjustment letters 
satisfy? My new, inexpensive correspondence 
supervision plan insures effective, resultful let- 
ters for any business. No limit to benefits 
derived. Full particulars without obligation. 
Victor Klebba, 2054 Birchwood, Chicago. 


FOR SALE 


PAID UP COURSE IN FEDERAL SCHOOL : 
of Commercial Designing now costing $175.00. ; 
Will sell for $100 on liberal terms, or $75.00 

cash. Box 884, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le 

land Avenue, Chicago. 
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Industrial Publications ............... 258 
Insurance Co. of North America....... 321 
Louisville Courier-Journal ............ 262 
Marketing Publishers ...............+- 327 
McJunkin Advertising Co............:: 261 

National Business Show..........-.++: 316 

National Map Company...........- Cover 

New Orleans Times-Picayune......... 314 
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SELL AbVveErtisine 


“Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With ONE LETTER a merchant 
sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. If 
you sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write 
result getting letters, folders, booklets, house maga- 
zines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of usable cashable 
selling ideas. 


18 E. 18th St.,— POSTAGE — New York City 


The Reuben H. Donnelley 
CORPORATION 
Specializing on 
Automobile Owner Lists 
and Automotive Statistics 
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